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VERONICA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
In Five Books. 
sina 
BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER VI. THE TURNING OF THE SCALE. 

Mr. Smrson, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Love- 
grove were assembled in the office of the 
last-named gentleman. They had been 
talking together for more than an hour, 
and, to judge from their countenances, the 
conversation had not been altogether plea- 
sant. Mr. Simpson, indeed, preserved a 
pasty placidity of face. But Mr. Lovegrove 
looked angry, and Mr. Lane sulky. 

“Tt is a most extraordinary thing,” said 
Mr. Lovegrove, “ that you should have been 
so lukewarm in the matter, Mr. Lane.”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘ luke- 
warm.’ If I was to consult my own pocket 
it wouldn’t take long to see which side 
would be best for me,” retorted the agent. 
“ But Iam not the man to do that. Two 





to me as to most people. But I go accord- 
ing to law and justice.” 

“T can’t tell how much you may know 
} about justice,” said Mr. Lovegrove, “ but I 
take the liberty of supposing that your 
knowledge of law is not extensive.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Simpson, moving 
his jaw slowly as he spoke, somewhat in the 











'I suppose you are satisfied that the cere- 
mony of marriage on board the Furibond 
did take place.” 

Mr. Lovegrove passed his hands irritably 
through his hair without answering. 

“And if everything hadn’t been con- 
fp cuted in an honourable way, why should 
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thousand pounds is of as much consequence | 


manner of a cow chewing the cud, “it | 
don’t take a very profound knowledge of 
the law to understand the case before us. | 


| the will ever have turned up at all ?” said 
Mr. Lane. “It wouldn’t have been so diffi- 
cult to say nothing about it.” 

Mr. Simpson felt this to be injudicious, 
and hastened to say, “Oh, my dear sir, 
with the parties concerned in this business 
such a proceeding would have been entirely 
out of the question.” 

“Mr. Lane doesn’t seem to think so,” 
observed Mr. Lovegrove, dryly. 

“No, no, no,” proceeded Mr. Simpson 
“it is mere waste of time to consider such 
a hypothesis. Out of the question, entirely 
out of the question. The will being there, 
my client’s first proceeding was to show it 
to a respectable and well-known lawyer— 
your own partner, Mr. Lovegrove—and to 
entrust it to him for safe keeping.” 

“T don’t know what could be fairer or 
more honourable,’ put in Mr. Lane. 

‘“‘Tt was a matter of course that the pro- 
ceedings of the lady in question should be 
fair and honourable.”’ 

“Mr. Lane doesn’t seem to think so,” 
said Mr. Lovegrove again. 

Mr. Simpson interposed to prevent a 
retort from the agent. ‘“‘ Permit me,” said 
he. “The lady in question was treated in 
the most heartless and treacherous manner. 
But my present business is not to insist upon 
that part of her story. The question is, 
was the first Lady Tallis living or dead at 
the time of the second marriage ?” 

“Sir John supposed her to be alive. 
| That much is clear,” said Mr. Lovegrove. 
“ He never intended to make Miss Levin- 
court his wife.” 

“Possibly. But I need not remind yon, 
| Mr. Lovegrove, that persons cannot play 
| fast and loose with the marriage ceremony 
| to gratify their own convenience or evil 








passions.” 
' Mr. Lane opined, under his breath, that 
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it would be a pretty sort of game if they 
could. 

“T have laid before you,” continued Mr. 
Simpson, looking as though he were en- 

ed on the mastication of a very tough 
mouthful indeed, “the proofs of the per- 
formance of the marriage ceremony between 
the late Sir John Gale and Miss Levin- 
court. You are not.at present prepared to 
bring forward any testimony as to the hour 
at which Lady Tallis Gale expired , 

“ Mr. Frost is of opinion,” said Mr. Love- 
geove, “that Mrs. Lockwood's testimony, 
and that of the servant girl, will go to 
prove a 

Mr. Lovegrove paused in his speech as 
the door of his office was opened, and one 
of his clerks appeared. 

“T said that you were particularly en- 
gaged, sir,” said the young man, “ but the 
gentleman would take no denial. He said 
that——” 

“ What do you mean by admitting any 
one at this moment? Who is it?” 

“Mr. Hugh Lockwood, sir,” answered 
the clerk, making good his retreat as Hugh 
pushed past him and entered the room. 

There was a momentary silence and 
pause of expectation. 

“Mr. Lockwood,” said Mr. Lovegrove, 
gravely, “I am sorry that you have chosen 
this moment for insisting on seeing me. If 
my clerk did not succeed in making you 
understand that I am particularly engaged, 
[ must tell you so myself in plain terms.” 

“T ask pardon of you, and of these 
gentleman,” said Hugh, “ but I think you 
will excuse me when you know that the 
business on which I come is precisely the 
business you are engaged in discussing.” 

Hugh’s manner was very resolute and 
quiet. He looked like a man who has re- 
cently subdued some strong emotion to his 
will, Mr. Lane stared at him undisguisedly. 
Mr. Simpson observed him in his ruminat- 
ingmanner. Mr. Lovegrove made answer: 
“* May I inquire how you know what is the 
business we are engaged in discussing ?” 

“Tf I mistake not, you are discussing the 
legality of the second marriage of the late 
Sir John Tallis Gale.” 

“ Quite so,” said Mr. Simpson. “ Have 
you any information to give us on the sub- 
ject ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Mr. Lockwood,” said Mr. Lovegrove, 
hastily, “allow me to say one word. This 
gentleman is acting on behalf of the lady 
who calls herself Lady Tallis Gale. This 
gentleman is the appointed executor of the 
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wil of - the we Desa. I am only sorry 
that I cannotadd that I am fully empowered 
to act for Miss Desmond in this matter as 
I should desire to do. From the peculiar 
and painful circumstances of the case I 
have not been able to urge Miss Desmond’s 
guardian— who is co-trustee with me under 
her mother’s will—to come forward and 
look after her interests. But as far as my 
legal knowledge and services can avail her, 
they are entirely at her disposal. Now, 
believing you to be the young lady’s friend, 
I strongly advise you to refrain from 
volunteering any statement on this subject 
at the present moment. Observe, I have 
no idea of what nature your statement may 
be. But I assure you that you had better 
leave the matter in my hands.” 

“Mr. Lovegrove, you speak in a manner 


which commands my sincerest respect, and | 


will certainly make Miss Desmond very 
crateful. But I come here at Miss Des- 
mond’s urgent request.” 

** Indeed, sir?” 
had listened attentively. “Are you a rela- 
tive of the young lady’s ?” 

Before Hugh could speak, Mr. Lane 
answered in a hoarse whisper, “ He’s the 
son of the person in whose house Lady 
T. died.” 

Mr. Simpson’s ruminating jaw moved 
slowly, but he said nothing. 

“] will answer for myself, if you please, 
Mr. Lane,” said Hugh, to whom the agent 
was slightly known. Then, turning to Mr. 
Simpson, he continued: “No, I am not a 
relative of Miss Mand Desmond, but she is 
my promised wife. Our engagement was 
sanctioned by Lady Tallis, and by—WMiss 
Desmond’s guardian.” 

Mr. Lovegrove made a little suppressed 
sound with closed lips, and raised his eye- 
brows in surprise. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Simpson, slowly, “oh, 
indeed! And you have, you say, some in- 
formation to give respecting the hour at 
which Lady Tallis died ?” 

“T have the only information to give 
which can be of value: for I was the last 
person who saw the poor lady alive.” 

The three men looked at each other, 
without speaking. Mr. Simpson made his 
face as nearly blank of expression as pos- 
sible. But there was a gleam of expecta- 
tion in Mr. Lovegrove’s eyes as he turned 
them again on Hugh. 

“Tt happened in this way,” proceeded 
“TJ will tell you the circumstances 


On the 


as plainly and shortly as I can. 
night preceding the day she died 








said Mr. Simpson, who | 
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“That is to say, on the night of the third 
of March ?” said Mr. Simpson. 

“ Yes, on the night of the third of March, 
Lady Tallis had been very ill, and had suf- 
fered from difficulty of Srectiinn. It had 
been found necessary for some one to sit 
up with her. That had happened once or 
twice before. But on this occasion she 
seemed so ill that neither my mother nor 
Miss Desmond went to bed at all. In the 
morning, quite early, Lady Tallis fell asleep. 
And then my mother sent Miss Desmond 
to rest. She—my mother—went down 
into the kitchen to prepare some beef tea, 
for which the sick woman. had asked. The 
little servant maid was busy about her 
household tasks. I had made up my mind 
not to go to business that morning, and as 
it was desirable that some one should be 
within call of Lady Tallis, I took a book 
and sat in the drawing-room, which opened 
by a folding door from her bedroom.” 

“This was at what hour?” asked Mr. 
Simpson. 

“‘T cannot say with accuracy. But cer- 
tainly between seven and eight o’clock. 
During the first part of the time that I sat 
there, my mother came up-stairs with the 
beef tea, and found Lady Tallis still sleep- 
ing. She seemed so peaceful and tranquil 
that I persuaded my mother, who was 
much worn out, to take some rest on the 
sofa in our little parlour down-stairs, 
saying that I would remain at my post. 
Well, I sat there a long time—or what 
seemed a long time. The house was very 
quiet: and at that period of the day our 
street is not noisy. There was scarcely a 
sound to be heard. All at once, as I 
sat alone in the silence, a strange feeling 
came over me that I must go into the next 
room and look at the sleeper. I could 
not tell why then, and I cannot tell why 
now, but the impulse was irresistible. I 
got up softly, and went to the bedside. 
And then in an instant I saw that there 
was death. I had never seena dead person 
before, but there was no mistaking that 
solemn look. 

“No mistaking!” echoed Mr. Love- 
srove. ‘* How can you know that? Your 
impression, the mere result of your looking 
at her, may have been erroneous. She 
may have been still asleep.” 

“She was in that sleep that awaits us 
all, and from which there is no awaking. 
[ stood and contemplated her face for a 
minute or so. The eyes were shut, the 
forehead placid; she had not even moved 
on her pillow. Although I was perfectly 
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suivdewad that she was dead, I took a little 
hand-mirror from the toilet-table, and held 
it to her lips. There was not a breath.” 

“ Still,” said Mr. Lovegrove, catching a 
glance that was exchanged between Mr. 
Lane and Mr. Simpson, “still, you do not 
know at what hour this took place. Your 
guessing is of no use !” 

“Wait. It is trueI 10 not know exactly 
the moment at which Lady Tallis ceased to 
live; bat I know what will suffice, as you 
will see. I knew that the first thing to be 
done was to get some one to render the last 
services to the dead. There was a2 woman 
living near at hand, who had occasionally 
come in to help to nurse our poor friend, 
and I knew that she would be able to do 
what was needed. I resolved to go myself, 

and fetch her without disturbing my mother 
or Maud. I went out of the front door 
quietly, sought for, and found the woman I 
spoke of, and brought her back to our 
house before any one there knew that I had 
left it. And as I turned into our street to 
come home, the church clocks were striking 
half-past nine.” 

“That,” said Mr. Simpson, rising from 
his chair, “is conclusive. I have evidence 
to prove beyond a doubt that the ceremony 
on board the ship was not commenced be- 
fore a quarter to ten at the earliest.” 

There was a dead pause. 

Mr. Simpson deliberately gathered to- 
gether his papers. Mr. Lane took up his 
hat. Mr. Lovegrove remained in his chair 
with his hands thrust deep into his pockets. 

““T presume,” said Mr. Simpson, “ that 
you perceive how unassailably strong Mr. 
Lockwood’s testimony makes Lady Gale’s 
case? My client is, I assure you, greatly 
averse to litigation, very greatly averse to 
it. But if Mr. Lockwood is prepared—as 
no doubt he is—to repeat upon oath every 
detail he has just given us, I should advise 
Lady Gale, and the next of kin, to resist to 
the uttermost all attempt to carry out the 
provisions of Sir John’s last will and testa- 
ment. I wish you a good morning, gentle- 
men. 

‘Good morning, 


Mr. Simpson. I beg 
to state that if Miss Desmond were my 
client and I were empowered to act for her, 
I should be very far, indeed, from consider- 
ing the cause lost. Iam not aware what 
course Miss Desmond will be advised to 
take, but I would take the liberty to warn 
you not to be sure of victory even now. 
And good morning to you, Mr. Lane,’ 
added Lovegrove, with a considerable 
change from the temperate and courteous 
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tone in which he had addressed the other 
attorney. “I might condole with you on 
the prospect of losing your legacy if I were 
of Mr. Simpson’s opinion on this matter. 
Though upon my word I never saw a 
gentleman let two thousand pounds slide 
through his fingers with greater equanimity, 
or make less effort to keep them !” 

When Messieurs Simpson and Lane had 
departed, Mr. Lovegrove got up and began 
pacing about the office. Suddenly he 
stopped opposite to Hugh, and addressed 
him. 

*“Do you mean to say, that Miss Des- 
mond urged you to come and say what you 
have said to that, woman’s attorney ?” 

“* She did, most earnestly.” 

“ And you, well knowing what interests 
were at stake, were fool enough to do it!” 

“Mr. Lovegrove, what I said was the 
truth. It might as well be told first as 
last.” 

“No, it might not! And who knows 
whether it ever need have been told at all ? 
I should have taken a very different tone 
with this self-styled Lady Gale. I believe 
if she had been thoroughly frightened and 
bullied she would not have dared to talk of 
going to law !” 

“ But if she had dared 

* Well, [ would have fought her.” 

“That is just what Maud desired to 
avoid.” 

“ Desired to avoid? Desired to 
Miss Desmond desired to avoid running 
any risk of inheriting a fine fortune duly 
and legitimately bequeathed to her ?” 

“You know whai her life has been. You 
know that Mr. Levincourt and his daughter 
have been like a father and a sister to her 
from her babyhood. And as to Sir John 
Gale’s money, she says she felt as though 
it would bring a curse with it.” 

“Trash! No money brings a curse that 
is honestly come by.” 

“This would not have been honestly 
come by. I believe that Veronica Levin- 
court can prove herself to have been duly 
married to Sir John Gale. 
be inexpressibly painful and shocking to 
Maud and to others to force her to prove it 
in a court of law.” 

** Well, Mr. Lockwood,”’ said Lovegrove, 
after a minute or two’s pause, “it is clearly 
no concern of mine. But I am interested 
in Miss Desmond for auld lang syne. | 
knew her mother. And she is a very sweet, 
and I thoroughly believe, a very good 
young lady. Frost will be sorry too 
However, I suppose we cannot interfere.” 


” 














And it would | 
his was, I don’t know that there is much 
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“Mr. Frost will not be surprised: for I 
mentioned something of this to him bo- 
fore.” 

“ You did ?” 

“Yes. Well now, Mr. Lovegrove, I 
must thank you very heartily for the sin- 
cerity and kindness with which you es- 
poused Miss Desmond’s cause. She will 
be very grateful. She goes away with her 
guardian the day after to-morrow. And it 
is her great effort to keep all this painful 
business from him for the present. He 
knows nothing of it as yet. He has lived 
quite secluded in my mother’s house 
since he came up to attend Lady Tallis’s 
funeral.” 

“Mr. Levincourt does not know 

‘*Not a word. When they are in the 
country she will tell him as much as is 
needful.” 

“‘T wish Mrs. Desmond had appointed 
me guardian to her daughter, instead of: 
but it can’t be helped. It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good! The new Lady 
Gale will just walk over the course, | 
suppose. She is clever: or somebody is 
clever for her. Mr. Lane has been mar- 
vellously converted to the side of what he 
calls ‘ law and justice.’ ”’ 

‘*T presume he was convinced that he 
could not fight for the will against the 
evidence they brought.”’ 

“7 presume that Sir Matthew Gale and 
this lady have been able to convince him 
that it would be quite as much for his inte- 
rest to let his two thousand pounds go 
quietly as to struggle for them. He does 
not seem to have had any strong desire to 
carry out his late patron’s wishes.’ 

“T do not believe that desire was pos- 
sible in the breast of any human being em- 
ployed by Sir John Tallis Gale !”’ 

* Well, for a man who had his own way, 
as far as I can learn, all his life, it must be 
admitted that his power broke down alto- 
gether at the last in a very strange—I 
should be inclined to say marvellous— 
manner.” 

“And when a man’s ‘way’ is such as 
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cause to feel surprise at his plans proving 
barren and futile.” 


CHAPTER VII. SUCCESS. 
Cesare had understood partially, how 

desirable a thing it was for Veronica to be 

acknowledged by Sir Matthew Gale. But 


in his ennui and ill-humour he was inclined 
to be captious and jealous. 
“You could receive those mea without 
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having Louise in the room?” he said re- | sent him away, 
proachfully after the baronet and Mr. Davis | In truth she was tired in spirit. 


were gone. 
“ Certainly, I could!” 


“T suppose if that old blockhead of a Sir 


Gale were to come alone, you would receive 
him in the same way ?” 

“ Most likely. What then? 
absurd, Cesare.” 

“ Ebbene, I think it very unjust, unkind, 
cruel, that I should be the only person 


Don’t be 
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alleging that she was tired. 
She was 
getting very weary of Cesare’s complaints 
and importunities. She had felt herself to 
be in the position of guiding spirit since 
their arrival in London. In Naples, where 
she had, whilst domineering over him, 
depended on him for support in many 
things, she had liked him better. For her 


o™ 


| own nature was too entirely undisciplined 
‘not to be irked by the task of leading 


debarred from your society in the way | | 


am!”’ 

“ Debarred from my society? Dio mio! 
It seems to me, Cesare, that you are here 
all day long.” 

*“Oh, [trouble you? I importune you ? 
You have no heart. You do not love me.” 

Then came a quarrel, not the first by 
many, which ended, as all its predecessors 
had ended, by Cesare’s making humble 
apologies and protestations of devotion. 

“ Ah, Veronica mia,” he sighed, “1 wish 


| ing, arranging, and deciding. 


| contented. 


sometimes that there had never been any | 


question of this money ! 


married me and we should have been 
together all this time. We would have gone 
down to the country house beyond Salerno. 
How happy it would have been! I hate 
this England of yours! I have scarcely had 
a happy moment since I came here.” 
“Cesare, that sounds all very fine, but 
how much does it mean? If you and I had 
married and stayed in Italy, we should 
have been dining off dry bread and melon- 
rinds by this time. And how charming for 
me to be going about in a coarse petticoat 
and jacket, with a copper pin stuck in my 
hair, and no shoes or stockings! Neapolitan 
peasants are very picturesque at the Opera: 
but I fancy the real life of the real people 
would not quite suit you. It would not suit 
me at all events.” 
‘“* My wife would not have had to live as 
you say,” remonstrated Cesare. 
““Qh andiamo, cugino mio! 
pretty well what sort of style ‘your wife’ 
would have had tolive in. And the factis 
we should have been much worse off than 
the peasants, because we should have had to 
appear something different from what we 
were. Shabby gentility Ouf! it makes 
me shudder! And as to your not liking 
England, you know nothing of it yet. 
we were rich, Cesare, you would 
the world would be cap in hand to us!” 
“T don’t think I want the world to be 
cap in hand to me. I only want you to 
love me,” answered Cesare, pathetically. 
Then Veronica gave him her hand and 


sec how 


You would have | 


I know | 


| forded a glimpse of something so terrible 





She hated the trouble of think- 
And there 
were in her some glimmerings of nobler 
things, which made her scorn herself at 
times, and consequently scorn Cesare for his 
submissive idolatry of her. 

As she had once told Mand, she saw the 
better and chose the worse. If Cesare would 
but assume a more manly tone—if he 
would even be rough and self-asserting 
fancied should be dis- 
He complained and grumbled 
indeed, but it was in the tone of a child 
who vents its temper, well knowing all the 
while that it must finally submit. Once, 
in a moment of irritation, she dropped some 
word of the kind to Cesare. And his 
amazed and sorrowful reception of the word 
nearly drove her wild. 

“7 don’t understand you, Veronica,” he 
had said, reproachfully. “It seems to me 
that you are very ungrateful. No woman 
was ever loved more truly than I love you. 
Do you wish for unkindness and tyranny ? 
Who can comprehend a woman ?” 

Poor Veronica did not comprehend her- 
self. She could not tell him that his com- 
plaisance for her whims, his devotion to 
her wishes, alienated her from him. She 
could not tell him that his humouring of 
her haughty temper degraded her in her 
own esteem. And yet she wished to love 
Cesare. She was fully minded to be- 
come Principessa de’ Barletti, and the 
prospect of that union without affection af- 


another. 


—she she less 


shut her mind’s eyes before it, 
shuddering. 

But she would be true to Cesare. And 
she would love him. Poor Cesare; he was 
kind and gentle, and she was really fond of 
him. And by-and-bye—so she told herself 
—she would be abie to influence and change 
him in many things. But meanwhile that 
which she yearned for, and thought of at 
every solitary moment of her waking time, 
was to see Maud. 

She had been much moved when at 
Naples Mr. Frost had made known to her 
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tnat she 
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the contents of Sir John Gale’s will. For 
a moment the thought had flashed across 
her mind that she would give up her 
own claim, and allow the will to be put in 
force in Maud’s favour. If she made no 
sign the will would be proved and executed 
in due course. It was a wildly Quixotic 
idea, she told herself in her calmer moments, 
but it recurred to her again and again. 
Yet it may be truly said that never for one 
moment did the idea amount to an intention. 
The result to herself of carrying it out 
would be ignominy, obscurity, poverty. 
Poverty! — No; that was beyond her 
strength. Maud, she knew, could be happy 
without pomp and wealth : happier without 
them than their possession could ever 
make her (Veronica). Yet she did not 
deceive herself with the pretence that this 
knowledge influenced her conduct. 

“T am no canting hypocrite,” she said to 
herself. 

It is a negative merit not seldom assumed 
by those who find it desirable to feed their 
egotism at all costs. And the implied as- 
sumption is, “ You, who do not act in ac- 
cordance with what you must feel—for do 
not I fee] it >—are canting hypocrites.” 

But despite everything, there was in 
Veronica’s heart a craving, hungry de- 
sire to see Maud. Mand’s had ever 
been the one influence that had awak- 
ened whatsoever impulses of good lay 
dormant in the vicar’s daughter. Even 
when she had chafed against that influence 
it had been dear to her. And Maud alone, 
of all the beings she had ever known, she 
had loved unselfishly, and from her heart. 
She shrank from the idea of seeing her 
father as yet. She would like to go to him 
victorious, assured, bearing a new and 
illustrious title, whose blaze should efface 
whatever dimness now overshadowed her 
name. She knew, without reflecting much 
about it, that by her father much might be 
forgiven to the Princess de’ Barletti which 
could never have been pardoned to Veronica 
Levincourt. But with Maud it was different. 
She thought of Maud day and night, and 
devised schemes for getting to see her, 
which schemes, however, never took shape 
in action. 

Late in the afternoon of the day on 
which Sir Matthew Gale had visited her, 
Mr. Simpson arrived at her hotel. He 
had come in all haste to be the first to 
communicate to her the news of Hugh 
Lockwood’s statement. And he was fol- 
lowed within a very few minutes by Mr. 
Lane, who was bound on the same errand. 

















_ “Then,” said Veronica, rising in an ex- 
cited manner, after having heard what they 
had to tell her, “the cause is won !” 


“TI believe that I may safely congratulate | 


you, Lady Gale,” said Mr. Simpson. “ You 
will assuredly meet with no opposition from 
Sir John’s family.” 

“And did Mr. Lockwood give this de- 
cisive testimony voluntarily *” 

“Oh, yes, my lady,” said Mr. Lane. 
“That, I must say, he did. Mr. Love- 
grove showed plainly enough which way 
his feelings jumped in the matter. If it 
had depended on him, we should have had 
plenty of trouble.” 

“Mr. Lovegrove was doing what I 
should have done in his place,” said Mr. 
Simpson, gravely. “ He was endeavouring 
to protect Miss Desmond’s interests.” 

“ Well, he might have done that without 
being so bumptious. If it hadn’t been for 
not wishing to make trouble for my lady 
and Sir Matthew, I would have given him 
a good setting down !” 

“Ahem! Ihave a great respect for Mr. 
Lovegrove,” said Mr. Simpson, in the same 
slow, imperturbable manner. 

During this talk, Veronica was standing 
at the window, with her back to the two 
men, and her hands pressed on her temples. 
She was thinking of the strange chance 
that had made Hugh Lockwood the arbiter 
of her fate. 

There are no limits to the vagaries and 
self-delusions of indulged vanity, none to 
its gluttonous appetite. There is nothing 
on earth it will not clutch at to feed 
upon. 

Veronica well remembered the evident 
admiration she had excited in Hugh when 
they had met at Lowater. And without 
putting it even mentally into words, she 
had an idea that his coming forward un- 
asked to give witness in her favour, was 
in some way due to the resistless influence 
of her beauty. What would he think when 
he learned that she was to be Princess 
Barletti? The question gave rise to some 
not unpleasing speculations. Mr. Lane’s 
next words, however, rudely disturbed 
them. 

“ Young Lockwood certainly did behave 
very straightforward. I wonder that Mr. 
Lovegrove didn’t bully him! For if I lost 
two thousand pounds by the business, 
young Lockwood lost more, seeing that 
he is engaged to the young lady.” 

Veronica turned round to listen. 

“T must be going now, Lady Gale,” said 
Mr. Simpson. “I merely wanted to give 
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you the news. There is a great deal to be 
done yet. I must try to see Mr. Davis 
without delay.” 

“One moment, if you please, Mr. Simp- 
son. Did you say that Mr. Lockwood was 
—was—”’ 

“Engaged,” put in Mr. Lane. “ Yes, 
my lady; he is engaged to marry Miss 
Desmond—so he said, at least. I believe 
him to be a most respectable young man,” 
added the agent, with a patronising air. 

Considerably to Mr. Lane’s surprise, 
Veronica, after having given her hand to 
Mr. Simpson as he took his leave, dismissed 
him (Lane) with a haughty bow. And 
Mr. Lane observed to the lawyer before 
they parted company at the hotel door, 
that “‘my lady” was beginning to give 
herself great airs already. 

Left alone in the gathering dusk, Veronica 
began to pace up and down the room, in a 
restless manner that had recently become 
habitual with her. She had gained what 
she had striven for. She was Lady Gale. 
And although the whole of Sir John’s vast 
fortune would not be hers, she would still 
be a rich woman—rich even in rich England. 
She would be reinstated in the world, and 
take a far higher rank than that of a mere 
baronet’s lady. All that she had longed 
for and dreamt of since her childhood 
seemed to be within her grasp. 

Of ten persons who should have seen her, 


knowing her story, nine would certainly | 


have concluded that it was on this im- 
portant revolution of Fortune’s wheel she 
was meditating, as she passed regularly 
up and down the room, the heavy folds 
of her long black dress making a mono- 
tonous dull rustling sound on the carpet. 
But it was not so. How often it happens that 
the outer and the inner life are thus distinct 
and different! That which we strive for, is 
often not that which really most occupies 
our hearts. There was as yet no flavour of 
Dead-Sea fruit in Fortune’sgifts to Veronica. 
She believed still, as she had believed at fif- 
teen, that to be rich, fashionable, envied, and 
flattered, would suffice to make her happy. 
But in these very first moments of her 
triumph, her thoughts and feelings were 
busy with Mand and Huch! 

All at once she ceased her pacing to and 
fro, and seating herself at a little table 
covered with writing materials, she dashed 
off a hurried note. She wrote without 
pause, almost as though she feared she 
might repent what she was doing, if she 
stayed to reflect on it. Having written and 
sealed the note, which consisted only of a 
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few lines, she gave orders that a messenger 
should be despatched with it forthwith. 

“ Where is it to go, my lady ?” asked the 
waiter. 

The tidings of Veronica’s golden fortunes 
must, one would have thought, have hovered 
in the air, or emanated from herself in some 
subtle manner, for the man, always civil, 
was now obsequious. 

“It must be taken to Mr. Lovegrove, the 
solicitor in Bedford-square. He is easily to 
be found. There is my card. Give my 
compliments, and say that I shall be 
exceedingly obliged if Mr. Lovegrove will 
do me the favour to add the number of the 
house to the address on this note. Then 
let the messenger take the note to Gower- 
street without delay. He had best drive. 
Let him take a cab and go quickly.” 

The reader may as well see the contents 
of the note: 


ITthank you for what you have done for 
me to-day. But my thanks are, doubtless, 
of small value in your eyes. 

But I have a request—an entreaty to 
make to you. Let me see Mand. I shall 
be quite alone all this evening and to- 
Others may think me triumphant, 


that IJ 


morrow. 
but tell Maud—oh pray tell Maud 


t 
long and yearn to see her and to hear her 


voice. 
I only learned to-day that you are to be 
her husband. 
VERONICA GALD. 


I trust to you to speak of this to no one 
but Maud. 


To Hugh Lockwood, Esq. 


A ROYAL DEVOTEE. 

Louisa, daughter of Louis the Fifteenth, 
of France, and of Mary, Princess of Poland, 
was born at Versailles, 1737. While yet 
in the cradle, she was carried to the Abbey 
of Fontevrault, and entrusted to the care 
of Madame de Soulanges, a nun, after- 
wards Abbess of Royal Dieu. An ac- 
cident in childhood gave the princess an 
early tendency to monastic life, which the 
nuns who surrounded her took good care 
to do their best to develop; for a princess 
with her allowance was a prize. The accident 
was this. The child one morning, fretting 
at not being called, and clambering over 
the balustrade of her bed, fell vivlently on 
the floor. A drunken village doctor who 
was summoned, bled the princess; but tak- 
ing no care to ascertain if the spine were 
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injured, the child grew up crooked. A long 
and dangerous illness followed. The nuns 
made a vow that if the young princess re- 
covered, she should, in honour of the 
Virgin to whom they had offered up their 
prayers, be clothed in white for a whole 
year. The child recovered, the vow was 
kept, and the future nun was thenceforward 
told to regard herself as under the Virgin’s 
special protection. 

According to the Abbé her biographer, 
the princess grew up generous, amiable, 
charitable, sagacious, discreet, prudent, and, 
above all, deeply devoted to religious exer- 
cises. She gradually corrected a habit of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 





sarcasm, for which the superior had chid- | 


den her, and she punished herself for any 
accidental indulgence in the fault. One 
day a waiting maid, who had only one eye, 
reproached her for something she had not 
done. The princess answered: “If you 
could make use of both your eyes, you 
would not see me doing things which I 
don’t do.” ‘“ Madame,” replied the servant, 
“one eye is suflicient to enable me to see 
clearly that you are very proud.” The 
princess instantly softened, and said : “ You 
are right ; pride made me speak so; forgive 
me, and I must also ask pardon of God.” 

Her fits of anger, too, were often sudden 
and violent. Offended with a workwoman, 
she said to her, haughtily: “Am I not the 
daughter of your king?” ‘And I, ma- 
dame,” replied the woman, calmly: “am I 
not the daughter of your God?” The 
princess replied: “You are right, and I 
was in the wrong. I beg your pardon.”’ 
At ten years old, the young devotee had to 
be reproved for spending too much time in 
writing out her confessions. 

It is hardly surprising that the princess, 
in her fourteenth year, returned to court 
utterly indisposed to resume the duties 
of her high station. She astonished the 
maids of honour by devoting all her al- 
lowance to charity, and by always losing 
at cards from want of due attention to 
what she was doing. Her one great amuse- 
ment was hunting. One day, following the 
king, her father, through the forest at Com- 
piégne, her horse reared up and threw her 
almost under the feet of the horses of her 
sister’s carriage, which was following at full 
gallop. Hailing this as a second miraculous 
preservation, the princess re-mounted her 
horse, in spite of her gentleman usher, and 
spurred and subdued him. The future nun, 
soon wearied of court etiquette, went to the 
theatre only from complaisance, and gene- 
rally fell asleep there from sheer indiffer- 
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ence. She also complained that late hours 
heated her blood. 

Secretly the young devotee’s inclinations 
for the convent matured. She obtained the 
Rule of Saint Theresa, and kept it locked in 
a little silver box. Denying herself all deli- 
cate dishes, she still affected to be very par- 
ticular about her eating, to conceal her mor- 
tifications. She passed hours together in the 
severest winters without fire, and privately 
obtained a woollen shift from the prioress of 
Compiégne, which she wore under her court 
dress, to accustom herself to the austerity of 
a religious order. She deliberately pained 
herself in trifles, with all the zeal of a 
Hindoo Fakir. Detesting the smell of 
tallow, and dreading that the smoke of a 
common candle would make her faint, she 
caused a charwoman of the palace to buy her 
tallow candles, which she lighted at night 
when her attendants had left her. Every 
day she addressed a prayer to Saint Theresa, 
beseeching her to open to the royal supplant 
a cloistered path to heaven. At last, the 
Archbishop of Paris, yielding to her en- 
treaties, consented to inform the king that 
the princess had been called to a religious 
life. The king, who, with all his faults, 
was very fond of his children, received the 
news with great emotion, holding his head 
between his hands, and exclaiming, “ How 
cruel, how cruel!’’ But still he said he 
would not oppose God’s wish, and in a 
fortnight he gave his consent, with many 
tears: saying that if his daughter must be- 
come a nun, he preferred to see her a 
Theresan rather than the abbess or sister 
of any mitigated or lax order. The prin- 
cess first resolved to enter the retreat at 
Grenelle; but she thought that the guns, 
fired every time the king entered Paris, 
would distract her mind. She at last fixed 
on the very poor and regular community 
of Saint Denis, having ascertained that 
her father would have no repugnance to 
visit her in a place so near the graves of the 
kings of France. The convent of Saint Denis 
was at this time in great distress ; the baker 
having refused to provide any more bread, 
and the wood merchant having threatened 
to claim the revenues, and suppress the 
house. To avert these evils, the nuns were 
engaged in nine days’ prayers to the Virgin, 
when the news of the princess’s determina- 
tion reached them. The superior of Saint 
Denis, the Abbé Bertin, reasoned much 
with the royal devotee, begging her to enter 
the less austere order of the Benedictines, 
or to help to educate children with the 
daughters of Saint Francis of Sales. Tho 
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only favour the royal nun requested at Saint | my straw bed I sleep miraculously well. 
Denis, was, that as she had been accustomed | At five o’clock in the afternoon at Versailles 


to the easy stairs of palaces, she might have 
rope balustrades put to the convent stairs, 
for fear she should sometimes become giddy 
and fall. 

When the princess crossed the convent 
threshold, she said she felt as if she had 
already set foot inheaven. The nuns shed 
tears at her affability and humility, and she 
cast herself at their feet. Her servants were 
astonished when she suddenly dismissed 
them at the gate, and that evening her sisters 
received the first intimation of the step she 
had taken, and fainted at the news. 

In compliment to the superior the de- 


| 


| o’clock the bell calls 





votee took his name, and henceforward be- | 


came Sister Theresa of Saint Austin. She 


now entered on all the humiliating and | 


irksome duties of a postulant. She read 
and served in the refectory; she was the 
earliest at all common exercises; it was her 
duty to be the first toopenand shut the choir 
door; she lighted the nuns at night to the 
dormitories. She had, moreover, to scrape 
and rub the floors, clean the candlesticks, 
and wash the dishes. In a rose-coloured 
silk bedgown, she scrubbed a dirty ketile, 
till she became black as a kitchen drudge, 
and gave the convent her dirty gown as a 
relic, to show that a princess had fulfilled 
the meanest offices of the Carmelites. The 
zealous postulant suffered much from the 
frequent fasts required by the order, but 
would accept no indulgence. 
cesses, her sisters, who came to see her at 
supper, were horrified to see Louisa eating 
stewed potatoes and cold milk, with alacrity 
and appetite. The king too came, and 
was likewise shocked at her simple meals 
and hard bed. The postulant suffered most 


from leaving off her high-heeled shoes and | 


taking to flat slippers. She also found 
the absence of her watch, a special depriva- 
tion. She refused to let an artist take 
her portrait, and she shed tears because 


toadying nuns would select the best vege- | 


tables for her and dress them in a better 
manner than usual. At first the princess 


I used to be summoned to the card-room. 
Here, I go to mental prayer. At nine 
me to service; at 
Versailles it was the hour for the comedy. 
Then, I used to waste hours on my toilet; 
here, I am not two minutes in dressing. 
My bed is three boards and a straw mat- 
tress; I have no dress but serge and 
woollen; I have every day seven hours’ 
choir.” And yet the invalid princess soon 
ceased to spit blood, which she had been in 
the habit of doing, and grew fat and ruddy. 
On the day of her arrival at the convent the 
princess gave the prioress five hundred 
pounds. Her pension was one thousand 
pounds a year, and the king endowed the 
cenvent with revenues sufficient for forty 
nuns. 

The princess took the full vows, and re- 
ceived the black veil from the Countess 
of Provence in 1771. She told those who 
came to see her, that the nuns were angels, 
and that she owed all her happiness to 
them. Soon after her public profession, the 
princess was chosen mistress of the novices, 
in right (of course again) of her character 
for prudence, wisdom, mildness, and sound 


judgment. She often secretly executed the 


dis- 
the 


tasks of the other novices. When 


covered, she would throw herself at 


| nuns’ feet, kiss their hands, and pray them 


The prin- | 





| mother’s hair because, as she said, 


could not kneel long together, without in- | 


tense pain; but nine days’ prayers to Saint 


Louis of Gonzaga of course relieved her of 


this infirmity. 

Convent life grew more and more de- 
lightful to the devotee. “At Versailles,” 
she used to say, “I had a sumptuous bed, 
but I slept ill. Exquisite dainties were 
set on my table, but I had no appetite. 
Here, I have almost scruples at the pleasure 
I feel in eating beans and carrots; and on 


| attachment 





to allow her to complete hertask. One day 
she found a novice weeping in one of the 
little garden oratories, and saying: “Always 
sweeping, always rubbing the floors! | 
shall never be able to hold out.” The 
princess soothed her, and helped her to 
finish her service: exclaiming, “ Yes; 
always mortifying ourselves ; but you and 
I will hold out, and till death.” If a 
novice dreaded the moment when her hair 
was to be cut off, the princess would do 
it with her own hands—which must have 
been a great comfort to the novice. She 
underwent penance for those who were 
proud. She threw away a lock of her 
with 
the spirit of a true devotee, it showed an 
human for a Theresan. 
To her great mortification, two years after 
profession the princess was elected prioress 
of St. Denis for three years. She grew 
more vigilant, unselfish, and zealous. She 
nursed the sick and dressed wounds. She 
attended the dying, and gave the last 
kiss of charity to the dead. Though 
prioress, she continued to sweep the stairs 
and wash the dishes; and if a lay sister 


too 
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did not wake to call the nuns to matins (at 
two A.M.) the prioress herself would perform 
the service. 

The royal devotee was, at least in one 
point, superior to many devotees before 
and since. She was very cheerful, and 
on the days of recreation allowed to the 
Carmelites, always directed the amuse- 
ments: especially a lottery, in which the 
prizes were prayers to recite, minutes for 
meditation, and other works of supereroga- 
tion. She especially forbade the Abbé 
Bertin, the father superior, to call her in 
his letters “ madame,” or to conclude with 
“respectful humble servant.” She exerted 
herself much, to obtain the beatification 
of Mother Ann of Jesus: a Theresan, who 
founded the Carmelite Order in France. 

Even in the convent, Madame Louisa was 
beset by a thousand solicitations. De- 
serters wrote to her to obtain pardon, poor 
men of talent wrote to her formoney. Dis- 
graced courtiers wrote to her to recover 
them their forfeited rank. 

The miserable voluptuary, her father, 
usually visited the convent once a month, 
but he forbade any kind of ceremonial at 
his reception, and never brought any of his 
attendants inside the doors. Mass, vespers, 


or benediction in progress, he attended in 


the outer choir, and, when the host was ele- 
vated, wept and prostrated himself on the 
pavement. A small apartment was set apart 
for his use where he dined, and the nuns 
came in to see, with trembling admiration, 
their worthy monarch, the lover of the 
Pompadour. Often during Lent he brought 
the finest of fish as a treat for the convent. 
During the king’s last illness, the Princess 
Louisa sont him a crucifix which she had 
received from the pope, and which secured 
indulgences even to persons in articulo 
mortis. . “By this act,” said the king, 
“1 truly know my daughter; pray return 
her my thanks!” and he died holding it in 
his hands. 

His nephew, Louis the Sixteenth, had a 
great regard for the princess. The queen, 
too, often visited the convent, and brought 
her ill-starred children with her. The ever- 
watchful nuns observed that, one day one 
of the children being restricted in her fvod, 
picked up every crumb with the greatest 
care. This is the practice of the There- 
sans, and the nuns exclaimed: ‘“ This shows 
a disposition for the convent.’’ Marie Antoi- 
nette replied courteously, but probably with 
entire insincerity: “If God one day gives 
her that vocation, I shall not hinder her 
from coming to partake of your happi- 





ness.” The Empress Maria-Theresa, who 
had also a great esteem and affection for 
the royal devotee, sent Louisa her portrait 
in the Theresan costume. She never spoke 
of the heroism of the princess’s sacri- 
fice without admiration. Louis the Fif- 
teenth, having always promised to rebuild 
the church of his daughter’s nunnery, 
Louis the Sixteenth fulfilled the sacred en- 
gagement. Among the ornaments of the 
new church were six silver candlesticks 
and a cross, presented by the pope. The 
princess, also at a great expense, obtained 
for the convent the bodies of several saints. 
She particularly insisted during the re- 
building that the men should not work on 
Sundays. The princess spent much time 
in opposing the new philosophy of those 
days, and in trying to check the license 
of the press. She particularly resisted the 
reduction of Lent fasts, complaining that 
in Paris fourteen holy-days had been re- 
trenched without the police enforcing the 
stricter observance of other festivals: the 
shops in Paris being opened even on the 
day of the Epiphany. 

In 1791 the pope consented to canonise 
the Carmelite sister Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation, and to proclaim her the 
worker of two miracles. The canonisation 
of Mother Ann of Jesus, however, though 
sought for by Catherine de Medici, and 
now by the empress, was deferred: though 
several authentic miracles wrought by 
Mother Ann were acknowledged by the 
cautious pontiff. To all suffering nuns the 
princess held out a hand. When the Carmel- 
ites of Brabant and Austrian Flanders were 
turned out of their convents, the royal de- 
votee obtained leave from Louis the Six- 
teenth to give them home and shelter. All 
she asked in return was to have the bodies | 
of two Carmelite saints—Mother Ann of | 
Jesus, and Mother Ann of Saint Bartho- 
lomew. Many of these Flemish nuns had 
to pass through their native villages on 
their way to France, but none of them 
visited their fathers or mothers; and such 
absurd abnegation was considered a proof 
of super-holiness. Two hundred and ninety 
of these nuns, whose daily pride was to 
tread under foot all natural affection, ar- 
rived in France, with a whole community 
of the order of Saint Clare from Ghent. 
They prostrated themselves in tears at the 
feet of their benefactress, and begged her 
acceptance of the only treasure they pos- 
sessed—a bone of Saint Colette, their 
foundress. But the princess refused to de- 
prive them of this osteological blessing. 
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Day by ¢ day the princess grew more and 
more weary of the amusements and occu- 
pations of the outer world. She closed the 
parloir whenever she could, and declined all 
visits that could be declined. Nevertheless, 
the Emperor Joseph the Second, the Arch- 
duke, Prince Henry of Prussia, and Gus- 
tavus of Sweden, all visited her simple cell, 
to wonder at her straw bed, wooden spoon, 
and the earthen pitcher. To such visitors 
the devotee would boast of her health and 
happiness. ‘ Every time,” she said, “ that 
my sisters enter their carriage to return to 
Versailles, I bless Divine Providence for 
not being obliged to follow them. In this 
convent years pass like days. They say 
that there are souls who go straight to 
Paradise without passing through Purga- 
tory. I despair ever to be of that number, 
for I am too happy a Carmelite. Even 
the dust of our convent becomes holy.” 

As old age crept nearer, the devotee 
loaded herself with greater austerities. She 
would not confess illness, for fear the in- 
dulgences shown her should countenance a 
relaxation among the novices. When un- 
able to assist at the choir, she lay on the 
threshold of the door. She refused all 


titles of honour, and rebuked a preacher 
who apostrophised her in his sermon, and 


who called the Carmelites “ladies.” In the 
seventeen years of her monastic life the 
princess wore, im all, only three gowns 


Her shifts were of serge, her stockings of 


cloth, her slippers of packthread. She 
wore patched veils. Her cell was narrow 
and poor, containing only the celebrated 
straw bed, a straw chair, a wooden crucifix, 
a table, and three paper pictures. The 
convent was dampand draughty. She for- 
bade all ornaments in any part of the 
monastery. So frugal was she, that she 
never allowed the purveyor to spend more 
than seven shillings a day for fish for 
sixty nuns. So careless was she about 
her food, that it became a saying among the 
novices, if the cook had been more than 
usually careless: “ Why, Mother Theresa 
of Saint Austin herself could not eat it!” 
For seven years she went on eating eggs, 
cooked in a particular manner re pugnant to 
her without mentioning her antipathy. She 
one day, without complaining, partook of a 
decayed artichoke, which had been served at 
table by mistake. At another meal she ate 
an egg which had broken and fallen into a 
wash-tub. Still, even to the last, some of 
the old refined tastes clung to the devotee. 
She sometimes cried like a child at her 
chapped and frost-bitten hands. Heat, too, 





; over 








she anak dreaded, but nevertheless she 
almost lived in the infirmary. It being 
discovered that the hair robe she wore made 
her skin bleed, she said, “‘ I wish to expiate, 


'as a Theresan, the folly I showed formerly 


in wearing the livery and bracelets of hell.” 

The nun is always trying to check the 
divinely-implanted emotions of the heart: 
knowing so much better than the divine 
Author of our being, what the human heart 
should be. When the king died, and the Car- 
melites had to recite the office for the dead, 
every one but the princess (then prioress) 
burst into tears; but she continued singing 
the Psalms in all the pride of fanaticism. 
She delighted in nothing so much as in 
decorating altars, taking care of the sacred 
vestments, or sweeping and cleaning the 
oratories. When Pope Clement the Four- 
teenth suppressed the J she mourned 
in silence. 

The night before any great church 
she generally passec d at am foot of the altar. 
She went to confession twice a week. She 
had a great belief in holy water, which she 
“acquires by the exorcisms of the 
at virtue against the Powers 

Darkness.” At night she always kept 
her crucifix in her bed: to speak to (so 
she said) till she fell asleep. She was now 
considered the special glory of the Theresan 


su1tS, 


festival 


said, 
hurch a er 


| order, and the protectress of the nuns all 


France. At court on her five-and- 
twentieth birthday, the Bishop of Langres 
had predicted she would die at fifty; she 
“ae ulways believed in this px ediction, and 

t prov ed true. 

In 1787, some democratic changes affect- 
ing the church are supposed to have brought 
on her last illness. She refused to have 
an altar erected in the infirmary where her 
bed was, because that was a court custom 
when any of the royal family were ill. 

“You propose to me a very ill-becoming 
distinction. Living or dying, I will bea 
simple Carmelite.” 

Day after day, she examined her letters, 
burning some and arranging others. She 
wrote farewell letters to her sisters, and to 

the king. On her death-bed she was meek 
and gentle, repeatedly asking pardon of her 
attendants for giving them so much trouble. 
She stili refused to see her physician save 
at the outer gate of the monastery. She 
begged one of the sisters, who waited on 
her, to inform her when she was ap- 
proaching her end. She then received the 
viaticum, called the nuns around her, 
urged a special nun to correct certain 
faults, and reproved those about her bed 
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for sobbing and groaning. Immediately 
after receiving the viaticum the ruling 
spirit of the prioress came over her, and 
she said to one of the attendant nuns: 
“Sister, your veil does not hang low 
enough.” She declined further remedies, 
saying, “I wish they would let me die 
quickly, but if they will have it so, 1 must 
not refuse to obey or to suffer.” She then 
left all her property, two wooden crucifixes, 
to her two nurses, on condition that the 
next prioress permitted the bequest. The 
last words of this poor mistaken woman 
were : 

“Tt is now the time. Come, let us arise, 
and make haste to go to heaven.” 

We have given this brief sketch in an im- 
partial spirit, impressed, however, through- 
out, by the deep conviction that if such a 
woman did good in a community of sixty 
self-tormenting sisters, how much more 
good she would have done by her shining 
example, warning and advice, in the cor- 
rupt court of Louis the Fifteenth, her 
miserable father. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


(Conducted by 











THE WIZARD'S CASTLE, 

A LEAF FROM ARIOSTO (ORLANDO FURIOSO), CANTO IV. 
Tuey struggle through forest of fir and pine | 

| 

| 

| 


Till they reach a peak, like that Appenine, 
On the toilsome road to Camaldoli, 

Where below on either hand spreads a sea ; 
So here they look down on France and Spain, 
Ere they seek through a pass, a level plain; 
Where in the valley some huge rocks spring, 
Crowned with steel walls, ring after ring. 


“Lo, there the enchanter’s den,” with eyes 
Half closed with malice, the black dwart cries : 
‘See where it laughs at the pride of kings ; 
None can reach it unless they’ve wings.” 
Square and smooth, without path or stair, 

The castle is fit for an eagle’s lair; 

And then they know it is time to rend 

The magic ring from the wizard’s friend. 

So they bind him fast and they snatch the ring, 
Heeding not tears nor struggling, 

And under the cliff fair Bradamant, 

Who neither release nor aid will grant, 

Seizes a proud and echoing horn, 

And blows a challenge of rage and scorn. 
Before the echo had died away 

The enchanter came, but with no array 


Of belm, of hauberk, or sword, or spear, 
Nothing to strike foes’ hearts with fear ; 
Only a shield to his left arm clung, 
With a crimson veil it was all o’erhung ; 
And in his right hand they all could see 
An open volume of sorcery. 

For when he read it there came a light, 
As of a sword upraised to smite. 


And it seemed as if arrows were flashing past, 
Or a thunderbolt from the cloud was cast, 
Such was the power of his magic lore. 

And the steed that the evil wizard bore 

Was an hippogryph—wings, beak, and crest, 
Like the Griffin, his sire—a mare the rest ; 
Such on Riphean hills are found 

Beyond the frozen ocean’s bound. 





The wizard had trained the wingéd thing 

To whirl, and gallop, and dart, and spring ; 

Half like a swallow, and half like a horse, 

He could swoop and canter, and wheel and course. 
Strike as she will, that maiden proud, 

Cleaves but the air, and wounds the cloud ; 

She strikes and pierces them o’er and o’er, 

But still the blow is foiled once more. 


Then she descends from her horse at length, 
Of the wizard’s arts to try the strength. 

As a cruel cat with a mouse will play, 
Rejoicing to see the victim stray : 

Till, tired or angry of such a prize, 

She snaps, and the quivering creature dies. 
So the wizard, weary of such a foe, 
Prepares his final and deadly blow. 

The maiden, as he unveils the shield, 
Drops, as if dead on the battle-field, 
Wishing to lure from his steed and spe! 
The wizard, whom she has beguiled so well. 
He veils the fatal shield, and now 

It hangs once more on his saddle bow ; 
And nearer with closer and closer wheels 
The wizard upon his victim steals. 

For he alights and seeks the place 

Where she, extended upon her face, 

Waits for his footsteps with watchful care, 
As wolf in the ambush of his lair. 

A chain he held to bind his prey, 

Thinking her vanquished as there she lay ; 
She rose and hurled him to the earth, 

His mighty spells are of little worth. 


She raised her hand, but in mid space 
Stays it; for lo! a wrinkled face 

And scant grey hair; six score and ten, 
The years he’d wandered amongst men. 
* Kill me, for love of God !” he cries ; 
But she, with wrathful flashing eyes, 
Answers, “Now, seek not death from me, 
It shall come quickly, presently. 

No one who craves it, need wait long, 

A soul resolved to die is strong.” 

“ But first thy prison opening, 

To us thy wretched captives bring.” 

The wizard bound with his own chain 
The damsel leads across the plain 

To where the rock-steps subtly round, 
Up to the castle gateway wound, 

Then he, from the stately threshold sill, 
Removed a square stone carved with skill. 


And from beneath the stone upturned 
Removed some pots of fire that burned ; 
That moment vanished wall and tower, 
Such was the wizard’s subtle power. 
And he, now freed from bond and chain, 
Passed into fire or air again ; 

And lo! the prisoned knights released, 
Found all their grief and anguish ceased. 


tETTING BETTER. 


Amone the most valuable of modern 
charitable institutions may be classed Con- 
valescent Homes, which take up the sick 
where the hospital leaves them, and com- 
plete the cure which the hospital began. 
And of all the Convalescent Homes about 
London (and they are many) perhaps the 
most important are those which Mrs. Glad- 
stone has established at Clapton and Wood- 
ford, and of which we will give the history 
so far as we are able. 
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In the cholera year of ’sixty-six, Mrs. | hundred of them. Every case was investi- 


Gladstone, who was then, as she had been 
for many years, a constant visitor at the 
London Hospital, was much troubled at 
the fate of the cholera orphans. When 
the parents died, no one knew what to do 
with the children. The sanitary commis- 
sion people had destroyed every article of 
clothing they possessed; and it was a hard 
thing to send to the workhouse those whose 
parents had been of a rank above paupers. 
On the first of August, Mrs. Gladstone 
and some of the medical men connected 


with the London Hospital held a consul- 

tation as to what was to be done; and on | 
the second, she chose out of the convalescent | 
wards as many children as the House | 
of Charity in Soho could receive: making | 
until a permanent Home | 


this a depot 


could be arranged. To show the extreme 


destitution of these poor little ones, it | 


may be stated that they were taken to the 
House of Charity wrapped up in blankets 
because they had no clothes. 


As the children were weakly, the doctors 


recommended a spell of sea air before 
their final establishment in a permanent 


orphanage; so, as soon as they were all | 


clothed, they were sent down to Brighton, 
and another batch was chosen 
Charity House. This second lot being 
more than the House could receive, Mrs. 
Gladstone took two into her own Home. 
In course of time, but after much delay, 
the Clapton Home, in Brook-road, was 
got ready; but there had been great diffi- 
culties to overcome. No people would 
let their houses for the purpose; and one 
landlord, indeed, backed out of his agree- 
ment, after the house was really taken, 
when he heard of cholera orphans and 
convalescents. So Mrs. Gladstone was 


forced to buy the Brook-road houses. On | 


the twenty-seventh of August, the cook 
went down with a 


—a gift made by acertain furnishing ware- 
house; nine dozen of port wine, three dozen 


of brandy, and a donation of twenty-five | 
pounds, from a certain wine-merchant; and | 
other donations of all kinds, including | 


clothes, also sent in. Two days only after 
the cook and the teakettle had gone down 
“ame in the first two children, “Tommy and 
Tiny.” On the next day the first batch 
of cholera convalescent adults arrived ; and 
sO on. 

The Home being thus started, appli- 
cations poured in from all parts—twelve 


for the | 


teakettle and some | 
borrowed chairs; next day the furniture | 
arrived—twenty-five beds and other goods | 


gated, the Home not being meant to 
supplement the workhouse and relieve 
| the poor-rates, but, as was said before, 
to keep from the workhouse those whose 
original condition had been above pauper- 
ism. From the twelve hundred applicants 
one hundred and ninety-five were selected 
'as the most eligible—-Tommy and Tiny 
| leading the way. (This little Tommy, let 
us add parenihetically, is an immense 
favourite. He is to be a drummer in the 
Guards, he says, and he always adds, “to 
take care of the Queen.” He has a sweet 
pure voice, and one day, when in disgrace 
and kept in bed for a punishment, he startled 
a visitor to the Home by suddenly sitting 
bolt upright after his dinner of bread-and- 
water, putting his little hands together, and 
chanting a grace.) 

As Mrs. Gladstone could not take all her 
twelve hundred applicants, Mrs. Tait chose 
some of the girls for her Fulham Orphanage, 
while Mrs. Gladstone filled one of her two 
Clapton houses with convalescents, and the 
other with orphans. But, as the cholera 
diminished, so did the number of 
valescents, and by Christmas time of the 
same year there were no convalescents, 
and the Home was an orphanage. But 
| seeing the need of a general convalescent 

Home, she established one at Snaresbrook 
—for men only in the beginning of things ; 
| transplanted her cholera orphans to her 
own orphanage at Hawarden, which she 
has maintained for many years ; and turned 
her Clapton houses into Convalescent Homes 
for women and children. After the pur- 
chase of Woodford Hall, an immense place 
capable of being divided into two portions, 
the Clapton houses were closed, and all 
the patients and furniture sent off to 
Woodford ; but in November of last year 
they were opened again for six months, for 





con- 


relapsing fever convalescents. 

To show what can be done by will and 
energy, we will give the dates of this re- 
opening. On the seventeenth of November 
a note from Mrs. Gladstone appeared in the 
Times; on the eighteenth, the cook went 
down to scrub and prepare the two empty 
houses; on the twentieth, arrived the furni- 
ture and the “staff’—a lady who, like 
; all Mrs. Gladstone’s superintendents and 

staff, has undertaken the work for love; on 
the twenty-second, the Home was ready ; 
| on the twenty-third, arrived the first batch 
| of relapsing fever convalescents. Between 
the eighteenth and the twenty-second, 
water and gas had been laid on, because of 
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thieves who had stripped the house of all its 
lead, &c. The first answer to her letter in 
the Times which Mrs. Gladstone received, 
was an autograph letter from the King of the 
Belgians with a donation of fifty pounds ; but 
the Home was really begun in faith, without 
a penny being actually subscribed. 

It was opened for thirty beds, and even 
in the short time it has been at work it has 
done an immense amount of good. Good 
food, good nursing, and pure air, work 
wonders with those the root of whose 
malady has been want and impure con- 
ditions of living. One woman went out in 
a week; two little children, who were 
carried in on Saturday night unable to 
walk through weakness, were playing about 
on Thursday when we went down, as bright 
and lively asif nothing had been the matter 
withthem. The whole family to which these 
children belong, save one out at work, had 
been down in the fever; father, a consump- 
tive shoemaker, mother, and six children. 
The fever had been brought into the family 
through one of the children playing in an 
infected house. One of the children is in 
Victoria Park Hospital, four are at Clapton, 
and the fifth will come there when the boils, 
with which he is at present afflicted, are a 
little healed. This family is fearfully poor, 


but has struggled hard to keep respectalle 
and off the parish. They have always con- 
trived, they say, with a flush of honest 
pride, to have one meal a day; and if they 
have had no food in the morning, they have 
worked for it and earned it, by night. None 


of the children can read or write; they all 
“help father’ so soon as their little hands 
can sew or punch; and they are made 
practical, poor little souls! rather than 
literate. One patient, a law stationer, was 
quite a smart-looking young man, though 
absolutely penniless and friendless. When 
he first came in, he was the only male 
patient, and as all the men are in one house 
by themselves, and the women in the other 
by themselves, he was moped and low- 
spirited. So they sent for a companion for 
him, and got a painter, crippled with gouty 
rheumatism, with small cannon-balls on his 
finger joints which he rapped as uncon- 
cernedly as if they had been made of iron; 
a douce fatherly man, who had been nine 
times in St. George’s Hospital, and who took 
his troubles with almost Mohammedan resig- 
nation. Patients, however, are received 
from their own homes as well as from 
hospitals ; and admission is absolutely free, 
both to the sender and the patient. 

The Homes are touching in their sim- 
plicity and home-like character. Every- 





thing is done in the quietest and most un- 
ostentatious manner; one servant does all 
the cooking and general work of both houses: 
the convalescents helping, so far as to make 
their own beds, wash up the plates, &c. 
The cook and the lady are the sole working 
staff. We stayed late enough for evening 
prayers, and went with the rest. It was 
Christmas-eve, and the patients had adorned 
the walls with wreaths of holly and ficral 
emblems. An officer had given the lights, 
and the lady herself read the prayers and 
led the hymn as inany private family. We 
shall not easily forget the effect of that quiet 
family prayer ; with these poor people, men, 
women, and children, who had just been 
rescued from death and landed for a little 
while in comfort and purity ; with the clear 
voice of the lady reading, and the picture 
she made as she stood by her small desk in 
her soft grey dress; with the solemn hush 
and reverence of the little congregation. 
It was a truly Christian Christmas-eve. 

It the two small houses at Clapton show 
the beauty of family simplicity, Woodford 
Hall has the value of a more important 
sphere; though here, also, the spirit of 
family life is sought after, and the patients 
are taught to regard the placeas a home, and 
to secure friends in the management who 
will look after them in time of need. The 
Hall was originally the property of a 
local magnate, and is quite an institutional 
place: with an air of old-fashioned magnifi- 
cence pervading it throughout, and with 
plenty of room both in chambers and 
corridors. It has quite a wilderness of offices 
below, including the place where was once 
a plunging bath. At first the neighbour- 
hood got up some opposition to the esta- 
blishment of a Convalescent Home in it, 
though it had been expressly stated all along 
that no fevers or infectious cases were to be 
admitted. People living near, apparently 
thought that broken arms and legs, and 
general debility from want, rheumatism 
and the like, were catching: even those 
whose position in the religious warld (so 
called) might have taught them better, 
joined in the senseless cry. But Mrs. 


Gladstone and her convalescents went on 


their way quietly and firmly; and by degrees 
the opposition has been lived down, the 
neighbours have got over their repugnance, 
and the Home has thriven, and its work 
has prospered. 

What must strike every one who 
has seen these Homes, is the wonder- 
ful power of self-sacrifice they have called 
out in those who have interested them- 
selves in them. Women, young, well-born, 
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with the world at their fect so far as gaiety 
and admiration go, give up all that others 
count pleasure, for the sake of doing good 
among the poor and sick; men, officer s of 
high rank, young and rich —the not 
typical ‘ guardsmen” of certain novelisis— 
devote days of each week and hours of each 
day to the good of the institution. Mrs. 
Gladstone herself finds time, in all her press 
of business and the hurry of a London life, 
to go frequently among the poor conva- 
lescents and see personally that things are 
right with them. Nothing can be kinder, 
sweeter, or more tender, than her manner to 
them: unless it be the manner of the hard- 
headed men of the world—doctors, men of 
business, officers who have served in 
the Crimea and seen many a hard day’s 
fight and gone through many a rough 
campaign—who form the backbone of her 
visiting committee. And the very profes- 
sion of these last, with the subtle sense of 
discipline it brings, prevents all weakness 
and sentimentality, all fluidity and want of 
body and firmness. The organisation of 
these Homes is marvellously free from weak- 
ness, and yet the one pervading spirit is that 
of tenderness and love. 

When we were ushered into the women’s 
sitting-room, we found Mrs. Gladstone there, 
sitting in the midst of them and reading 
aloud—a pleasure which all the poor appre- 
ciate highly, as they appreciate music and 
singing. The evening before, she was play- 
ing Bonny Dundee on the piano, which is 
at some little distance from the men’s room ; 
when they caught the air and took it up, and 
sang the words to it as she played. 

Among the most interesting details of 
the establishment are the letters which 
the convalescents or their friends write 
to Mrs. Gladstone or to the Lady Super- 
intendent, when they get home. Some, 
however, go and tender their thanks in 
person at the London Hospital, where the 
Woodford Convalescent Home Committee 
assembles every Monday to meet the 
London Hospital Committee, and hear what 
new cases they have to propose. The ma- 
jority write, poorly or pleasantly, accord- 
ing to their ability—the children’s little 
scrawls being chiefly sweet and childish 
effusions of love and gratitude and happy 
memories. One of the best letters among 
the whole list open to us was from a 
husband, a cabinet-maker, who wrote to 
thank the lady for her care of his wife; a 
manly, sensible letter, with a true, honest- 
hearted ring in it. And one was an ex- 
ceedingly graphic description from a Scrip- 
ture reader, of how she had taken a gipsy 





girl and an idiot boy—half mad as well as 
idiotic—to London ona terrible foggy Wed- 
nesday in November ; how they were lost in 
the fog, and how the idiot boy persisted that 
he knew the way, and led them on and on, 
“only ten minutes further,” “ ten minutes 
further,” till they had tramped for miles, to 
the little untamed gipsy girl’s bewilderment, 
and the Scripture reader’s dismay. At last, 
however, the poor idiot’s instinct justified 
itself, and they struck on his home as he 
had promised they should. 

Some of the cases are very interesting, 
and some quite dramatic. One woman was 
ill of “fright.” She had seen a neigh- 
bour drop dead at her feet, and was con- 
sequently very ill for a time. One man 
was brought in who had left the hospital 
too soon, to see his wile, who was dying. 
He got out of bed to see her die, and the 
shock was too much for him in his enfeebled 
state. So he was brought to the quiet 
comfort of the Woodford Home, and in 
time recovered. A paper-hanger, aged 
thirty-one, with a wife and child, came 
in from St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he 
had been five weeks, laid up with a broken 
leg: got from a ruffian who kicked him be- 
cause he tried to defend a woman whom 
the brute was ill-treating. One was a 
young soldier twenty-eight years of age, 
who was bitten on the face by a snake 
in the jungle in India. His guide lost his 
way, so he and his comrades had to sleep 
in the jungle. When he woke he found 
his face was bleeding. He has undergone 
seven operations already, and has to under- 
go at least one more, and is mutilated and 
disfigured for life. One woman was par- 
tially paralysed, and had no serviceable 
backbone. Supported by irons, she would 
double completely up, and spring in and 
out wildly, like a broken watch-spring. 

Some governesses have even found their 
way here, and here have become convales- 
cent. As I wentthrough the room many were 
lying on the couches and chairs asleep with 
that deep, sweet sleep of convalescence 
which nothing disturbs; more were sitting 
by the fire in the queer blank way of unedu- 
cated people ; a few nice boys were turning 
over picture books; they all looked happy 
and contented, and as if on the way to mend, 
if not already mended. In the women’s 
place a little child, “ Johnny,” gives life 
and character to the room, and is invaluable 
to the invalids. He and the cat do almost 
as much good as the beef and fresh air. 
Some cases are painfully suggestive of 
the pinching poverty which has brought 
all this ill health about; but many of the 
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men are convalescents from accidents— 
two-thirds of the London Hospital cases 
being bodily accidents. A few are con- 
valescent from what may be called acci- 
dental illnesses; but the larger proportion 
of women have “ rheumatism,” “ general 
debility,” and “scrofula”’ written against 
their names in the case-book. Their cha- 
racters are to be found honestly enough 
stated in the same record. ‘Good lad, but 
rather inclined to encroach,” is the verdict 
against one; “a bad, ungrateful woman,” 
gibbets another who had been tenderly 
nursed and nourished in her “ weakness 
from poverty;’’ some are “exceedingly 
well conducted ;” some are “good children;” 
one man was discharged for drunkenness ; 
one woman was discharged for theft ; and 
soon. But these are exceptions: the rule 
is good behaviour, and a lively gratitude for 
the benefits bestowed. 

The Homes are free ; by Homes we mean 
Woodford Hall and the two houses at 
Clapton. On this point we will extract 
Mrs. Gladstone’s words from her report of 
the Woodford Home : 

1. Its benefits are extended to convalescents from 
hospitals or from their own homes free of cost. 

2. It is open to persons of all religious denominations. 

3. There is no system of privileged tickets, and 
therefore no canvassing and no avoidable delay. 

4. Admission is determined solely by the merits of 
the case; AND ANY ONE, whether subscriber or not, 
may recommend to the committee. 

5. The Home is near town, and the journey inex- 
pensive, so that there may be free intercourse between 
the inmates and their families. 

The cases not eligible are “children 
under six years of age; persons recovering 
from small-pox, typhus, scarlet-fever, or 
any other infectious or contagious malady ; 
persons with open sores, or labouring under 
any form of disease requiring active treat- 
ment; and persons subject to fits, of un- 
sound mind, or otherwise helpless;”’ and 
“particular attention is now directed,” 
states the report further on, “ to the cireum- 
stance that the Home is meant exclusively 
for those who, having been ill, are tardily 
recovering, and require for complete re- 
storation to health, only change of air, good 
food, rest, and kindly treatment.”’ 

The normal term of admission is fora 
fortnight; but those who require it are re- 
admitted, and the term is prolonged for one 
or two weeks. 

There is no question as to the immense 
amount of good done by these Homes. 
Cripples come in, lying in invalid chairs, or 
dragging themselves painfully on crutches; 
and, after a few weeks’ sojourn at the Home, 
go out shouldering their supports. Many 
and many a valuable life has been saved 





by the good food and attention to be had 


at Woodford Hall. At the time of our 
visit, fifty-four were in the house, and the 
numbers which had passed through since 
its establishment, were one thousand and 
seventy-six men, and three hundred and 
forty-one women and children. By reason 
of the love and devotion animating every 
one connected with these institutions, the 
working expenses are reduced to a mini- 
mum; and among the uncatalogued heroes 
and heroines of our day may be classed 
those men and women of birth, wealth, 
social position, and capacity for worldly 
pleasures, who, abandoning what others 
hold dear, devote themselves to charity and 
good works, and make the well-being of 
their poorer neighbours of more account 
than the enjoyments of personal life, or the 
gratification of social pride. And may God 
bless them all, and prosper their work ! 


| NOTE TO “ODD RUNS AND WALKS.” 





In the article, Opp Runs anp WaALKs, 
which we published in No. 55 of the pre- 
sent series,* a notice is given of two or three 
races ridden by Mrs. Thornton, at York, in 
1804 and 1805. The account originally 
appeared in the local newspapers of the 
day, then in the Annual Register (vols. xlvi., 
xlvii., and xlviii.), and then in various books 
and periodicals. We have received a com- 
munication from a member of the family, 
by which it appears that, though the races 
were really run, they were concocted, under 
equivocal and disreputable circumstances, 
for the purpose of cheating Colonel Thorn- 
ton; and that the sporting equestrienne 
was one among several women who, in 
turns, assumed a title to which none of 
them had a legal claim—that of “ Mrs. 
Thornton.”’ The real and only wife of the 
Colonel, married to him in 1807, was a lady 
of wholly different habits and character. 


A COUNCIL STRONGER THAN 
THREE POPES. 





Tue General Council now assembled at 
Rome appears to have been called mainly 
for the purpose of reversing the decision of 
the Council of Constance, that although a 
pope is great, a council of the church is 
greater. From that time until now, it has 
been held that no pope is so absolute in 
authority as to be above control by the 


* See ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, vol. iii., 
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whole voice of his church. Of the battle 
now raised we say nothing. But let us 
help towards the understanding of it; let 
us tell how the like battle was fought very 
many years It is a story which 
involves no question of theology, but is 
simply the record of a lively argument 
within the church itself. And as is the 
case in most battles of opinion, there were 
good men on both sides, who belonged 
to the large catholic church of folks who 
love God and their neighbour. Also there 
were, as usual, on both sides, folks who 
loved only themselves and traded in re- 
ligion. 

Seventy years of the popes at Avignon, 
begun in thirteen hundred and nine, were 
followed by a schism in the church. The 
years at Avignon and the succeeding 
schism, had been quickening the stir of in- 
dependent thought against a pope’s claim 
to absolute and irresponsible authority. 
The removal to Avignon had been provoked 


ago. 


by the absolutism of Boniface the Eighth. | 
Philip the Fair of | 


He had written to 
France : “‘ We will you to know that you are 
subject to us, in things spiritual and things 
temporal.’’ Philip had answered, “ Be it 
known to your supreme fatuity that in 
things temporal we are subject to no one.” 
In his bull, “ Unam Sanctam,”’ Boniface 
had set forth obedience to the pope as ne- 
cessary to salvation. He had afterwards 
put Philip under ban. Perhaps his energy 
ras tainted with the madness which 
became declared in his last days. It 
awakened reasoning as to the pope’s posi- 
tion in the church, and created a division 


of church politics into French and Italian. | 


Then began seventy years of a French 
papacy, which had a court more scandalous 
than that of Rome, and set up claims to 


absolute dominion as loud as those of Boni- | 


face, though mainly urged, in servitude to 
France, against the German emperor. 

The intellect of France, then represented 
by the University of Paris, laboured to re- 
store peace to the church. In his De- 
fender of Peace, Manilius of Padua, who 
had been rector of the Paris University, 


argued that it was heresy in the pope to | 


claim against the German emperor a power 
to absolve men from obedience to the laws 
of God. ‘He condemned as devilish, a pope’s 
absolution of subjects from oaths of alle- 
e to their sovereign. After long ex- 
perience of a double papacy, many in 
Europe were ready to say: If two popes, 
why not twelve? And the most earnest 
supporters of the principle which had 


oon 


tenance of one supreme visible head, saw 
| no way to peace but by submitting rival 
| claims of irresponsible authority to the 
judgment of a General Council of men who 
were individually less than popes. The 
University of Paris urged that both popes 
should resign, or else submit their claims 
te arbitration; that, if they would do 
neither of these things, a General Council 
should be called; and that the pope who 
rejected all the three paths towards peace 
should be declared a heretic. Within the 
University this doctrine was expressed by 
| one party with moderation, by another with 
the uncompromising purpose of subjecting 
papal absolutism to control of councils, and 
producing other of the changes sought by 
more advanced reformers. The University 
of Toulouse represented those who main- 
tained faith in the pope’s supreme authority, 
and resisted changes in the church law of a 
former time. 

In fourteen hundred and six, the death 
of the Italian Innocent the Seventh gave 
the cardinals at Rome a hope of restored 
unity for the Western Church. A quiet old 
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man of eighty was made pope for Italy as 
Gregory the Twelfth. His appointment 
was provisional. He was to hold the 
office until he could arrange with Benedict 
a simultaneous abdication. Gregory was 
at first true to this understanding. Some 
months after his election he refused to give 
benefices, saying that he was not made 
pope for that, but only to end the schism. 
But his friends and kinsmen, who flocked 
round him clamouring for loaves and 
fishes, caused him to halt. He became 
rich in occasions and excuses for inaction. 
Benedict, on the other side, though equally 








determined to do nothing, professed great 
readiness to meet Gregory and fulfil the 
desires of good churchmen. Europe was 
little edified to see the dance accordingly 
set up by the two aged popes, who poussetted 
to each other about France and Italy, but 
took care never to come near enough to 
join hands. One professed fear of hostile 
ships, and would not approach the coast; 
the other professed fear of ambuscades, and 
would not venture far inland. By this tri- 
fling, each lost friends. The Italian pope had 
italy and the cardinals against him. The 
French pope was opposed by the French 
king and the University of Paris. For- 
suken by the Church of France, Benedict 
went to his native Aragon, and then joined 
Gregory in the convocation of a General 
Council. This was to meet at Pisa in the 
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year fourteen ‘nine, for the establishment 
of unity and good religious order in the 
church. Upon the opening of the Council 
of Pisa, Jean Charlier, better known as 
Gerson, Chancellor of the Church and 
University of Paris, addressed to it his 
essay on the Unity of the Church. Gerson 
spoke for a large part of the best intellect 
of Europe, active in labour towards church 
reform. He maintained that as the schism 
of the church came of corrupt life in its 
head and members, reformation must come 
of humility and prayer. Gerson and the 
University of Paris held the whole church 
to be bound by what they regarded as 
essentials of theology, but were so tolerant 
of variation on points of less moment that 
they hoped by admitting a diversity of 
ceremonial, to reunite the Eastern with the 
Western Church. Such reformers opposed 
the pope’s doctrine that he only could call 
acouncil. Their argument was, that any 
prince or Christian might move the church 
to assemble in the name of Him who said 
where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am | in the midst of 
them. Such a council, they said, could 
give to the church a new head, universally 
acknowledged, and could ordain those re- 
forms of discipline which might put new 
life into its members. In doing that which 
was most meet for a particular occasion, 
pope or council, they said, must look always 
to the spirit rather than to the letter of the 
law; must act according to eternal principles 
of justice. ‘The two popes were not repre- 
sented at a council, which they would not 
recognise, since it was called by authority 
not papal. They were deposed and the 
Archbishop of Milan, elected sole pope, 
became Alexander the Fifth. He and the 
cardinals were pledged to employ them- 
selves upon the reformation of the church, 
and, for consideration of the means, a Ge- 
neral Council was appointed to meet three 
years later. The work of the Council of Pisa, 
from which guidance into peace and unity 
had been expected, was confined to the 
election of a third pope: who increased not 
only the confusion, but also the scandal in 
the church. For, he owed his rise to a 
cardinal ex-pirate, Balthazar Cossa, the 
most infamous man of his order, whose in- 
fluence came of vast wealth ill-gotten, 
whose ambition was unscrupulous, and 
whom it suited at that time to place a 
creature of his own upon the vacant throne 
of Christendom. A year afterwards, when 
Alexander the Fifth died, it was widely 
believed that the Cardinal Balthazar Cossa 








had given his friend one more step of pro- 
motion, and sent him to heaven as soon as 
he was himself disposed to fill his place in 
this world. The belief shows what was 
thought of this man, who, in fourteen ’ten, 
as John the Twenty-third, inherited the 
pledge to labour for a reformation of life in 
the church. 

Driven from Rome by Ladislaus, of 
Naples, Pope John found an ally against 
him in the new emperor, Sigismund. This 
German ally he then songht to please by 


conceding what could not in any case have | 


been much longer deferred: the meeting of 
a true reformatory council. Little as he 
wished that such a council should be held 
within the bounds of the emperor’s power, 
he yet had to consent to its meeting in the 
free German city of Constance. Pope John, 
therefore, and Emperor Sigismund, sum- 
moned the Council of Constance to meet 
there, in November, fourteen ’fourteen. As 
neither of the other popes would re- 








cognise John, the number of infallible | 


heads contradicting one another was 
now three. The new council declared it- 
self to be simply a continuation of the 
Council of Pisa, and provided for the in- 
fluence of independent thought in its delibe- 
rations. It had not sat four months, before 
it received accusations of deep crime against 
Pope John: who, with the perils of an in- 
quiry hanging over him, then played with 
forms of abdication until, in the disguise of 
a groom, he fled from Constance. The 
council then affirmed the principles main- 
tained by Chancellor Gerson, and declared 
the pope to be subject to a church assembly. 
John of Antioch and others argued, in vain, 
that the pope’s authority was absolute, 
unaffected by his personal character, and 
irresponsible, except to God: even though 
he should send multitudes to hell. Pope 
John was caught, tried, and deposed, for his 
acts as pope, with threat of further trial 
for his private crimes. Pope Gregory was 
humoured into abdication. Benedict, though 
obstinate, was deserted by his followers, and 
remained pope only in his own esteem. A 
reform committee was considering how to 
amend church discipline. While it sat, open 
traffic in the goods of the church was the 
daily business of many, and the great gather- 
ing of clergy caused the streets of Constance 
to be crowded with loose women. The 
Germans, who were most instant for refor- 
mation of church discipline, urged that the 
first consideration of the council should be 


to amend the lives of the clergy. Thenext | 


business should be to elect a pope, when 
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they had cleaned the chair he was to sit 
upon. But the majority thought otherwise. 
It was determined to seek a pope through 
whom, afterwards, the desired good things 
might be added to the church. So it 
was, that in fourteen ’seventcen, Cardinal 
Otto, of Colonna, became Pope Marten the 
Fifth. Then it became the pope’s business 
to see to the reformation of the church, and 
there was mightily soon an end of lively hope 
upon that subject. Even the schism in the 
papacy did not come to an end for another 
thirty years. 

But the Council of Constance came to 
an end in the beginning of the year four- 
teen eighteen, having “ by no means an- 
swered the general expectation of the 
world.” John Huss, whom it burnt, was 
so far from being a theological reformer, 
that he took to the council a certificate 
of orthodoxy from the Inquisitor-General 
of his district. His revolt was mainly 
for the national rights of his church in Bo- 
hemia. 

In the year after the council closed, 
the soldier, John de Troeznow, called Ziska, 
or the one-eyed, who, after the burning of 
Huss, deeply resented what he called “‘ the 
bloody affront suffered by Bohemians at 
Constance,” placed himself at the head of 
an armed people against the aggressions of 
Rome on the liberty of the Bohemian 
Church. King Wenzel died, and his brother, 
the Emperor Sigismund, who acted with 
the pope, and had dishonoured his pledge 
of safe conduct by which Huss had been 
decoyed to Constance, claimed succession 
in Bohemia. This threatened the Bohe- 
mians with forfeiture alike of civil and 
religious liberty. Ziska then raised national 
war against both pope and emperor. He 
became master of Prague, was victorious 
over Sigismund on Mount Wittkow, rudely 
maintained the liberties of his church, sword 
in hand, and, when an arrow from the wall 
of Ruki pierced his one sound eye, and left 
him wholly blind, talked still of joining 
battle. “I have yet,” he said, “my blood 
to shed. Let me be gone.” He still 
battled, suffering defeat only once, until 
Sigismund submitted to the claim of the 
Bohemians for liberty of worship, and gave 
them Ziska for their governor. 
died of plague, while, in fourteen ’twenty- 
four, this treaty was in progress; and the 
war continued for cleven years after his 
death. The Bohemians buried their hero 
in the church at Czaslow, and wrote this 
inscription over his grave: “Here lies 
John Ziska, who, having defended his 











Ziska | 





’ 
country against the encroachments of papal 


tyranny, rests in this hallowed place in 
despite of the pope.” 
THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
A Yacutixe Srory. 
CHAPTER X. THE BRIDGE. 

Tue fashionable Mr. Conway was much 
interested in this little first act which was 
working itself out so pleasantly. “Give 
me a bit of character,” he would say. “It 
is not to be bought by rank or wealth—it 
is the salt of life; it is idle to look for it 
in real plays.” Yet here, in this provin- 
cial nook, he had lighted on a combination 
that promised to be of absorbing interest. 
Letters came to him of the usual pattern ; 
invitations from mammas; short notes, 
like telegrams, from men, as “‘ Dear Con., 
bring your boat round this way. We will 
put you up for a week;” programmes of 
new races; but he determined to linger on 
and study these two fresh “‘ bits of nature.” 
Even the place itself was amusing, its ways 
and commotions entertained him; he liked 
asking questions. He saw how the eyes of 
the parishioners rested on those two girl- 
figures, watching them with eagerness. 
He picked up the whole history of the 
great bazaar question, where the heiress 
wished to have the entire direction accord- 
ing to her whim, and decreed that only 
genteel persons, of the rank of ladies, should 
hold tables, a proposal firmly and excitedly 
opposed by the clergyman’s daughter. 
She would not have the holy cause of 
charity disfigured by such distinctions; it 
must be thrown open to all the good shop- 
keepers, to the race of Higgins’s or Smiths, 
whose honest contributions did not deserve 
such a slight. But what was she against 
the heiress, who, thus opposed, became, 
like a passionate, froward child, that would 
cry all night if its toy were refused ? At the 
price of a magnificent contribution, the ob- 
sequious committee yielded to her. It was 
wonderful with what scorn and anger 
Jessica stigmatised this unholy defacing of 
the cause of benevolence. But no one 
was more scandalised or “ put out” than 
her father. This girl would be the death 
of him. The transaction was welcome to 
the people of the place, who did not range 
themselves on different sides, but were 
almost all against the parson’s daughter, 
including even those whose cause she had 
taken up. In the shops, everywhere, Con- 
way heard little stray sketches of those 
two important persons whose images filled 
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up the minds of the town. A very few said, 
How generous, how charitable, how dis- 
interested and gallant was the parson’s 
daughter, and how she stood up to battle 
against unmeaning whims and humours. 
Mr. Conway read off the true solution—all 
women are rivals to each other. 

But he had just arrived on the eve of 
another little battle —the battle of the 
bridge. 

Before the building of the light bridge 
already mentioned, the people of the dis- 
trict, on Sunday and holiday evenings, often 
clustered at the edge of the bank opposite 
to the Castle Gardens, gazing curiously at 
the gay and charming beds of flowers, the 
pretty walks, the rare shrubs, which a 
skilful Scotch gardener, hired at a vast 
price by the horticultural Sir Charles, had 
taken pains to make the pride and show 
of the district. Here were rare plants 
which had come from afar, here “a laby- 
rinth” so complicated and tangled as to 
be the wonder and delight of the few 
children, who had been allowed to lose 
their way in it. Sir Charles, good-natured 
always, seeing the rows of excluded specta- 
tors, had often wished to give them greater 
enjoyment, and unrestricted admission to 
his grounds. Having been poor himself, 
he would say, he knew how welcome were 
these cheap benefits. Once, when his 
daughter was in a pettish fit of impatience, 
at having to go round to the great gate, 
when she was ina hurry to get home, he 
said artfully that a new bridge across would 
bea great convenience. She caught at the 
idea with enthusiasm, and became almost 
restless until she had made her father get 
plans from an eminent architect. It was 
begun at once, and was pushed forward to 
gratify another fancy of hers that it should 
be completed and opened by her birthday. 
Then it was christened Laura Bridge. 

It seemed to be unlucky from the be- 
ginning. A scaffolding gave way during 
its construction, and a workman’s son was 
drowned in sight of the drawing-room 
windows. By a strange and fitful change, 
quite characteristic of her nature, she 
seemed, when her whim was gratified, to 
become indifferent, scarcely ever to use it, 
and at last to dislike it. Her father felt he 
never could understand her. 

It was a pretty object, springing across 
airily, and seeming to be made of thin wire. 
It was a model of lightness combined with 
strength, taking the shape of an airy bow 
with towers, transparent as bird-cages, at 
each end. In gilt letters over each entrance 
was the name “ Laura Bridge,” a christen- 
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ing done in honour of the daughter of 
the house. “‘ Laura Bridge, Laura Bridge,”’ 
read Conway, aloud and contemptuously, 
“even this is twisted into homage to the 
vanity of wealth. This spoiled creature 
thinks the whole worldis for her. I should 
like to have the schooling of her. 

The good-natured baronet had even built 
the natives a little pavilion where they 
could have their pleasure parties and 
junketings. Visitors to the castle, as they 
looked from the windows and strolled 
through the gardens, saw these honest 
folks, the sailors and their lasses, the 
shopkeepers and others, scattered about on 
the grass, enjoying themselves after their 
fashion with the usual rustic gambolling. 
This sight made Miss Panton more fretful 
on each occasion. She disliked the idea of 
community, or sharing, which it suggested. 
And she often impatiently asked her father 
to forbid them to come, or take away the 
bridge altogether. The guest heard many 
a discussion at the breakfast or dinner 
table, which he himself had innocently 
started by his question, ‘‘ Who are all those 
people in the grounds ?” 

“There, papa,” Miss Laura would ex- 
claim. “There is the result of your 
bridge. You should build them houses. 
They begin to think that our lands belong 
to them. Do get rid of this bridge, and 
let us have our place to ourselves like other 
people.”’ Another unjust speech caused deep 
indignation. “That they were not going 
to collect all the beggars of the country in 
their garden.”” And by the curious process 
by which events make themselves known 
even without the agency of persons, it be- 
came reported that Miss Panton intended to 
abolish the bridge, and to shut herself up in 
her own fortress, excluding the canaille for 
ever. Then it was that Jessica’s deep and 
burning protest was heard all over the 
place. There was true oppression, de- 
priving the poor and the labouring of their 
innocent recreation! Such behaviour was 
cruel, scandalous, barbarous. Talk of the 
feudal times, of the serfs indeed. But she 
did not believe it still, she could not. 

This spoken in the open places, at the 
market cross, as it were, flew to the heiress’s 
ears, and at once determined her, that the 
bridge should go down. The low, mean, 
pitiful herd should not disgrace their 
grounds any more. It was a matter of 
favour, as they should find. She was not 
going to be put down by them, or by any 
one. 

Her father looked at her with wonder. 

“They put you down, the poor rustics; 
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THE BRIDGE 


I see.” 
been 


had 


why, what can that mean? Oh, 
And he smiled, for he had often 
amused at this wayward enmity, and 


deplored the inconsistency and want of | 


sense it led to. 


A favourite stroll with Conway was that | 


pleasant walk out of the town, up to the 
river. He began at last to regard that 
bridge as the temporary link between the 
two women’s natures, as something with a 
more mysterious significance in it than was 
involved in its elegant iron foliage and 
arabesques; and in his own mind he gave 
it another name, the name which this little 
narrative bears. 

One evening he had wandered to Laura 
Bridge, and found Miss Panton moodily 
regarding it and the few natives passing 
across it. She began to speak at once, 
with excitement. 

“Surely, no one ever heard of such a 
thing—a gentleman’s place to be swarming 
over with the low mobs of a town. It 
should have been put down long ago, as I 
tell my father.” 

“ The fashion now is,” said Conway, “ to 
encourage the poor people’s parks, and that 
sort of thing; keeps them from troubling 
us in other ways. But is it all settled ?”’ 

“Yes; I have got papa to agree at last, and 
next week the men are to take it down.” 

‘“*Have you thought seriously,” he said, 
“of the dissatisfaction anything like stop- 
ping up a right of way, a watercourse, a 
pump even, is suretocause P There will be 
plenty to set them on and work them up.” 

“TI know that,” she said, excitedly. 
“Who do you think is the leader—I don’t 
mean in the streets, after the radical way, 
but that leads the gossips in the drawing- 
rooms and lodging-houses of St. Arthur’s?”’ 

“Well, I might guess.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Conway, a particular friend of 
mine, and whowishes to be one of yours, too.” 

** Does she ?” said he, smiling. ‘1 must 
seem ungrateful.” 

“You will seem what is only right, 
then,” she went on, warmly. “Of course, 
we know her, and she comes to dine to- 
morrow. We carry on that farce, but it is 
owing to our two fathers. Now tell me, 
Mr. Conway, what you see in her, as they 
call it; for you like her, I am told.” 

“7,” said Conway, wishing to add some 
more scenes to the drama. “TI only look 
on at a distance from the deck of my 
yacht, as it were. But she seems to have 
a strange and curious nature, out of the 
common, but capable of generous acts.” 

She stamped her foot. “The bridge 
shall go down, into the water, even if there 
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should be a riot in the place. You don’t 
know her—you can’t.” 

, ane he, smiling. 

and do you know why? 


i she 1S, or ever 


] 


‘Of course not, 

“She hates me, 
Because I am rich, richer thar 
will be. It began at school, when we were 
|}made rich. She tried to crawl and fawn 
on me, but it sickened me, and I wouldn’t 
have it, and then she turned ag me, 
and has been so ever since—of course, in a 


rainst 
polite way.” 


the two versions, but he knew 
the world to see that both could be sincere 
and genuine. 

“ But we shall meet to-morrow at dinner 
like ladies. You shall see at least she will 
carry that farce out. I don’t profess to be 
an actress. She can come to eat with us.” 

“IT think,” said he, coldly, “you will 
find there is some reason for this. She is 
compelled by her father.” 

‘“*You are quite turning her champion,” 
said she, looking at him excitedly. 

“T believe she is sincere and true 
whatever she takes up. Butof course I am 
quite outside the politics, as we may call 
them, of this little place. But now, Miss 
Panton, it seems hard, does it not, for these 
poor rustics 

“Oh yes! you are quite on her side 

“Sneha pretty bridge, too—an ornament 
to your place and to the district.” 

“T don’t care,” she said, “ every bit of it 
shall be pulled to pieces next week. I shall 
look on at the operation, and I shall invite 
my friends to come. My dear old school- 
fellow, I shall take care to have her. Jam 
told she swears by you all about the town, 
says, I suppose, that you are 
chivalry. Of course, in a place like this, 
where the walls have ears and tongues, it is 
very probable that these praises will come 
to your ears. But,” she added, with a 
curious, questioning look, “what do you 
think of her? You must know us all by 
this time, pretty well. She, of 
being a parson’s daughter, had great oppor- 
tunities of picking up from the curates that 
pedantic sort of thing that makes a show. 
course you think me wretchedly ignorant ?”’ 

“T attempt to pronounce on you!” he 
said. “But Miss Jessica champions me! 
That should prejudice me.” 

A worried fretful look came into the 
heiress’s face. “Yes,”’ she repeated me- 
chanically, ‘‘ we are going to pull down the 
bridge. Within a week, the man tells us, 
there will not be a vestige of it. 


in 


course, 





seemed to float across the bridge named 





Conway wondered at the discrepancy of 
enough of 


the typ » of 
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As he followed her light figure, that } 
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after her, a very different feeling rose in his | Ouly a nice observer, such as he was, would 


mind to what she imagined was there. She 
was sure she had left some deep and roman- 
tic image of herself, and was not discom- 
fited to think that she had shown a certain 
jealousy, as of a rival. This nice epicure 
in such matters was, alas! pondering over 
the agreeable discovery made to him. He 
was delighted to think that he had con- 
qucred the parson’s daughter, that nature 
so proud and independent, and that would 
not bend to anyone. He was intensely 
flattered by this conquest. And for the 
first time it occurred to him suddenly, what 
if he, once for all, cast anchor there, laid up 
his little metaphorical vessel, and settled 
down, as it is called, in a new life, with a 
new mind beside his! Was he not weary of 
wandering? Was not here something that 
he might search the fashionable world over 
and over, and never find—something that 
would add a power and lustre to his rank, 
and great fortune, such as could not be 
drawn from the files of poor-souled colour- 
less creatures of his own order, who had 
been submitted to hischoice. Lord Blank, 
now so powerful in the Upper House, had 
made just such an alliance; so had the 
Marquis of Blank. Thus strengthened, had 
those eminent peers forced their way to the 
lead. Wealth he did not want. It seemed to 
him a noble scheme, and he would wait and 
watch, and see how it would be worked out. 


CHAPTER XI. A STATE DINNER AT THE CASTLE. 


Wiruin a day or two, the scouts of the 
little town, walking as if by accident past 
the gate of the castle, saw the dining pro- 
cession sweeping up the avenue. Some, 
by special favour of Mrs. Silvertop, were 
more advantageously posted. The various 
figures were identified. Doctor Bailey, sit- 
ting up in his open carriage, his daughter 
beside him. (Mrs. Bailey of course was 
not there, the doctor having disposed of the 
matter thus: “Pooh! what an exhibition 
you'd make of yourself up there! No. 
Stayat home!”) The fascinating Conway, 
with his fine reflective dark eyes, excited a 
just admiration ; while, lastly, in a poor 
sort of fly, came the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason. “Only my curate and his wife,” 
said the rector, contemptuously. 

The handsome drawing-room of the castle 
ran along the ground floor, while a file of 
long tall windows, seven or eight in number, 
were all lit up, making a sort of vast lan- 
tern. Mr. Conway was deeply interested 
to see the two girls greeting each other 
with the common forms of social politeness, 
the courtesies of fencers before attack. 








have noticed a change in thcir manner to 
each other, brought about of late by some 
new cause. Miss Panton’s hostility had 
always been more a pettish peevish dislike, 
conveying the idea of some one that was 
crossed in a whim. Jessica’s seemed a 
calm contempt, supported by a basis of duty. 
But this new element had the effect of an 
almost chemical change in these bodies. 
Both became intensified: one taking the 
shape of a jealous and bitter anger, the other 
that of scorn as bitter, with a sense of an 
immense superiority. And on this evening 
this change seemed to have suddenly taken 
place, and the new combination, by the in- 
fusion of the Conway charm, was to work 
itself into a strong development. 

Conway was in spirits, for strange plans 
were floating in his head. He could not 
shut out the image of the parson’s daughter. 
He had an instinct that the night might 
prove momentous for his fate. Just before he 
started, he met Dudley in his usual moody 
humour. This seemed to have grown on 
him lately, and Conway never liking this 
* i]l-conditioned” manner of men, who were 
always certain to bring more trouble than 
pleasure with them, had determined to keep 
him at a distance. 

“You are going out to this place,” said 
Dudley. ‘You go very often there?” 

“Yes; they are very hospitable, and most 
kind to a stranger.” 

“No doubt. But I'll tell you what sur- 
prises me, Conway. That you, who are 
what is called an esthetic man, should 
endure a place where there are no esthetics. 
We all know you have too high a soul for 
vulgar money.” 

“Tam proud of your good opinion,” said 
the other, laughing. 

“ Now that man Bailey’s daughter is ex- 
actly in your line. They all say she is madly 
in love with you too. In fact, you are 
rather compromising her.” 

“My dear Dudley, you and I are not the 
people to discuss such subjects. I would not 
dare to speak to you on such matters.” 

‘* Oh, it’s merely a friendly caution, that’s 
all. Everything is known and gossiped 


over in this place, even to the pairs of | 


gloves you buy, or the linen you send 
to the wash. You would not like to be 
set down as a fortune hunter, Conway, 
as the ill-natured do. We'll all be watch- 
ing you to-night. Don’t look so wicked at 
me.” 

On that he walked away, leaving Conway 
half indignant, half amused. “ I understand 
this poor moody hypochondriac’s meaning,” 
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Master Dudley.” 

The dinner was on the usual grand Pan- 
tonian scale, many powdered heads nodding 
over the guests, Mrs. Silvertop later giving 
details to select friends, not without con- 
tempt for those who could show interest in 
such things, but which was overpowered by 
a pride and complacency in her office. She 
had before officiated at some great noble- 
man’s house, and when the name of any 
famous peer was mentioned, it was always 
with a “many’s the time I’ve ’anded hima 
cup of tea at Highbury ’Ouse,”’ an attention 
probable enough, but based more on con- 
jecture than on recollection. 

The Panton plate was all out, the columns 
and pediments with which the table was 
covered making it seem like a fashionable 
graveyard, rather over-crowded with silver 
monuments, new and not ancestral; while 
the dining-table, fringed with its two rows 
of happy feasting men and women, had the 
usual festive and magnificent effects pro- 
duced by gold and silver, soft ights and 
flowers. The pleasant chatter of voices rose 
above the clink of silver and steel upon 
china. Doctor Bailey’s was heard loudest 


and noisiest of all. 
“Quite proper, Sir Charles. 


Of course 
you have the right. Monstrous! Whata 
man gives he can take away.” 

All looked at Jessica. 

“ Surely not, papa, if it be only what you 
mught to give. I know what you are speak- 
ing of—the people’s bridge.” 

“Oh, that is only some of those childish 
refinements you are so fond of—I can’t go 
into them. Sir Charles can’t do what he 
pleases with his own bridge, as he can with 
his own horse: sell, lend, give, or take 
away. Absurd!” It became a regular little 
discussion for the table. 

“T declare,” said Sir Charles, good- 
humouredly, “I would sooner have an elec- 
tion on my hands. The two young ladies 
battle the thing out like candidates, and I 
must say both have a great deal to say worth 
listening to. Miss Bailey really champions 
the people’s rights with great spirit.” 

Jessica, colouring, spoke out. “Some 
think this a trifle, whilst I take it up with 
an enthusiasm that may seem foolish. I 
know what concerns the lower classes— 
canaille they are called—their amusements, 
sorrows, seems Quixotic in these times. 
Besides,” she added, smiling, “ who intro- 
duced my clients here at this inappropriate 
place? It was not I who did so.” 

‘But you take up the cause of these low 
people in everything,” said the heiress, ex- 
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“Your sympathy is with them in 
Why should 


’ 


citedly. 
all their ways and manners. 
you not be on their side in this ?” 

Jessica, naturally ofa retiring disposition, 
became like so many of her sex when the 
crisis demanded, bold, and brave, and ag- 
gressive. “Then it is an open question ? 
Now we can deal with it as quite public. 
Well, I am on the side of the poor and 
their cheap pleasures.” 

“That we should give them money and 
charities is all of course for each conscience, 
as the doctor will tell us at church next 
Sunday,” said Sir Charles. “I declare, 
Doctor Bailey, the next time we have ‘ ex- 
hausted funds’ of any sort, we shall pass 
you over.” 

“Yes,” said the heiress, pertly, ‘‘ Miss 
Bailey would give us a sermon. And I 
can see Mr. Conway thinks so too. He is 
much amused, I see.”’ 

Conway was listening with some enter- 
tainment to this little skirmish. 

** Ah, yes, let us hear Conway,” said her 
father ; ‘‘ he is a judge of these things, and 
I will be guided by his authority.” 

“ Surely,” said Jessica, scornfully, “there 
is no need of authority or of judicial deci- 
sion in such a matter. These little poor 
privileges of walking on grass, and looking 
at and smelling flowers, of breathing fresh 
air and sitting on a bank and looking at the 
bright river winding by—surely none of 
us would take credit for making such pre- 
sents as these. We need appeal to no one 
to tell us that!” 

Conway’s arbitration being thus dispa- 
raged, though indirectly, it was necessary 
he should say something. This, he did 
with ever so little of a wounded tone. 

‘* Butstill these common blessings involve 
somehow the rights of property. Perhaps 
we might share our houses also as well as 
our grounds. Shelter in the drawing-room 
would cost nothing! The smooth green 
carpet, the looking at oneself in the mirrors, 
is a cheap blessing also.” 

“Ah! That’s the way to put it, as Mr. 
Conway does,” the doctor said obstre- 
perously. “Jessica, child, leave political 
economy and that sort of thing alone. It’s 
not in keeping, you know—lI say, not at 
all. What have you to do with the poor 
and that sort of thing ?” 

Her answer was a look at Conway, one 
of surprise and full of scorn. “When we 
have gone up-stairs, and Mr. Conway is 
discussing this with the gentlemen, that 
will not be his argument, [ know. Or if 
he were in the House of Commons he would 
not urge such sophistical reasoning.” 
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“Then you must explain why he does it 
here,” said Sir Charles, laughing. 

“She means it as a compliment to us, 
papa,” said the heiress, with a certain spite 
which the presence of her guests did not 
restrain. 

A rough and impatient voice broke in. 
“This is too good. After all, how does 
this concern any one but the real owners ? 
I tell you what I would do, Sir Charles. 
Tix a day, invite all these wretched 
bumpkins who dare to presume on your 
indulgence, and in their presence set men 
to work to pull the whole thing to pieces. 
When the last rod was flung into the river, 
I would turn round and say, ‘ There, get 
away, you ragamuflins—let me catch one 
of you trespassing and I’ll set the dogs 
at you.’ Forsooth, a young lady can’t 
have her flowers without having all the 
roughs going to steal them too.” 

“Hallo! Dudley, this is strong lan- 
guage.” 

“That is the only strength about it,” 
said Jessica, with a quivering lip. ‘Such 
doctrines make the real barrier between 
rich and poor.” 

“Oh, we know Dudley is a violent 
partisan of Laura’s, and it distorts his 
views.” 

“Ah, that explains it,” said Conway, 
contemptuously ; “but in presence of one 
who reads the common heart, like Miss 
Bailey, what can one do? I hold no opinions 
at all. I give them up. You must not let 
them touch the bridge, Sir Charles; rather 
build them a dozen new ones.”’ 

Again, the look Jessica gave him, trans- 
lated, seemed to say, “ How poor, how 
unworthy of you.” 

For the rest of that “ state’? meal, he 
found himself looking over at her with a 
strange attraction, and even trouble. <A 
surprising girl, he thought. The pleasant 
dinner, with all its courses, rolled on likea 
stately procession. Then the ladies rose, 
suffering that polite writ of ejectment 
which our civilisation exacts. The gentle- 
men going through a well-acted farce of 
resignation at the stern edict they them- 
selves enforce, resumed their drinking, that 
“circulation of the blood’’ discovered by 
some benefactor, we know not who. 


In that council the great bridge ques- | 


tion came up in a different shape. “ You 
know,” said the host, confidentially, ‘‘ one 
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is awkwardly placed with the people; but 
still it is my girl’s whim. She has taken 
it into her head. But otherwise I really 
go with your daughter, doctor. I’d have 
given anything if she had opened out 
on you, Conway; for when she takes a 
thing up with spirit, you would find it 
hard to hold your own against her. She 
astonishes me sometimes.” 

The doctor did not seem to enjoy these 
compliments. ‘Oh, she talks too much. I 
tell her she had better leave these things to 
the men. It’s quiteabsurd. You havea per- 
fect right to keep your grounds to yourself. 
A pretty state of things if every one was to 
be overrun by the scum of the town.” 

There was present a bluff, good-natured 
doctor named Hobson, clever in his pro- 
fession, who was half friend of the family, 
half a sort of watchful medical guardian 
over the health of the young heiress. He 
was always “running down” once or twice 
in the week to pay them a visit, and the 
fiction was carried out that it was to see 
his old friend Sir Charles. Looking at Dr. 
Bailey with some distrust, he said: “‘ Scum, 
Dr. Bailey >—the honest mechanics we see 
in the grounds behaving like ladies and 
gentlemen ?” 

“ Relatively, sir, of course,” said the 
doctor, blowing hard. “My meaning is 
very intelligible. And you see my friend 
Conway quite agrees with me.” This was 
a favourite shape of the doctor’s logic. 

“ Pardon me,” said Conway, impatiently 
“ We were not discussing the matter seri- 
ously. I must own that I was only trying to 


| provoke Miss Jessica into an argument that 


we might admire her cleverness and spirit. 
It is absurd making the thing too serious.” 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S FINAL READINGS. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL ann CO. have great pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. Cuartes Dickens has resumed 
his interrupted series of FAREWELL READINGS 
at St. James’s Hall, London. The last Reading will be 
given on Tuesday, March 15, and none will take place 


| out of London. 


On Tuesday, February 1, Mr. Dickens will read 
* Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” “Sikes and Nancy” 
(from Oliver Twist), and “ Mrs. Garap.” 
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CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W. 
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T will be interesting to the public to know why 
the number of Purchasers of the ‘‘ Wittcox AND 
Gisss’’ Silent Sewing Machine in this country has more 
than doubled each year during the past three years, 
notwithstanding the prevailing commercial depression. 
The explanation is to be found in the machine itself— 
its fitness in device, simplicity in mechanism, and per- 
fection in construction; and also in the entirely novel 
facilities for becoming personally acquainted with it and 
its working without risk or expense—the ¢rial Jdeéfore 
purchase, carriage free—rendering this machine as ac- 
cessible, and as safely and cheaply obtainable in every part 
of Great Britain as in London itself. 

Nothing less than actual trial of a Maehine enables 
one to know whether it is really useful or not. Special 
features however may be judged of by means of engravings. 
For example, there can scarcely be a_ difference of 
opinion as to which of the following is the best shape 
for a needle—which is the least liable to bend or break— 
bearing in mind that a Sewing Machine Needle is forced in 
and out like an awl instead of passing through the Cloth as 
in sewing by hand. 
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NEEDLES OF THE PRINCIPAL SEWING MACHINES. 
(Each a fac-simile of the size sold to work No. 70 Cotton.) 





No. 1, Singer; 2, Wheeler & Wilson; 3, Howe; 4, Finkle & Lyon; 5, Elliptic; 6, Willeox & Gilbs- 
7, Grover & Baker; 8, Weed; 9, Empire ; 10, Florence ; 11, Etna, 
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2 
The “ WILLCOX & GIBBS” Method. The Usual Method. 


The mode of setting the needle also admits of easy 
illustration. The Engraving is double the actual size, to 
show more clearly the peculiarity of the “‘ WiLLcox anp 


Grpss’’ Machine in this respect. 


In the shank (30) of the needle there is a groove (32, 32); ; and the projection (90), 
$n the hole (29), in the lower end of the needle bar (R) prevents the needle going in 
wrong; the hole (29) is bored exactly deep enough so that the needle cannot be set too 
high. "The needlo-bar is slit (28) a little way ; and the nut (¢) placed on the tapering 
screw fastens the needle inflexibly in the right me" 


Thus the ‘‘Wittcox anp Grpps’’ needle is always set 
right, while needle-setting in other Sewing Machines is a 
source of constant trouble. The engraving on the right 
shows the usual mode employed in other mackines, in 
which everything is left to the judgment of the worker: 
the needle must be neither too high nor too low, it must 
curve neither too much nor too little, and the point must be 
neither at b nor c, but exactly at a. 

It is impossivle to adequately represent by engravings 
the almost incredible manageableness of the ‘*‘ WiLi~cox 
AND Grsss,”’ working with one thread direct from an 
ordinary reel; or the extreme unmanageableness of other 
machines which require two threads and all the delicate 
machinery necessary to manipulate them. The above, 
however, may be taken as a sample of the many devices 
by which difficulties existing in other sewing machines 
are obviated in the ‘‘ Wittcox AnD Grsps.”’ If this ad- 
mirable machine were not perfectly satisfactory in regard 
to ease of management, reliability, and the quality of its 
work, the month’s trial, however useful to the public, would 
be fatal to the object of the manufacturers. 
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IMPORTANT TESTIMONY 


IN THE 


GREAT PATENT TRIAL, 
WILLOOX & GIBBS Sewing Machine Co. 


WM. STIRLING & SONS, Glasgow. 





Before the LORD PRESIDENT, Edinburgh, 
Fuly 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, 1869. 





Evidence of Caroline Wilson, ex- 
amined by the Solicitor-General :— 

Tam forewoman to Messrs. Heugh, 
Balfour, and Co., Manufacturers, 
Manchester . . . . I have been em- 
ployed in using sewing-machines for 
twelve years. For the last eight 
years we have used the “ WitLcox 
AND Ginpss” exclusively. Previously 
we used Thomas's, and also Wheeler 
and Wilson’s. ‘The “Witicox anp 
Gisss” is by far the best machine 
with which I am acquainted. It is 
so in every respect. It works with 
greater rapidity, ease and certainty. 
We work them by steam-power at 
over 2,000 stitches a minute, but we 
haye worked them 3,000. Skilled 
hands have worked them at 2,000 
stitches a minute for about six months 
with the same needle. The fabric is 
not in the least injured. One woman 
will hem from 720 to 900 yards in a 
day of eight-and-a-half hours. ... The 
work turned out is of a beautiful 
description ; the sewing is very secure. 
Tt never misses stitches . . . . It is 
very easy to leam ... . I have 
tanght from 300 to 400 girls. I make 
my own dresses with the machine in 
my dinner hour. I can finish a plain 
dress in two or three hours . . . . It 
sews all kinds of fabrics . ‘ 
Thomas’s and Wheeler and Wilson’s 
machines are considerably inferior to 
the “ Wittcox anp Gipps.” They 
don’t turn the work out so nicely ;. 
they are not so secure ; and they are 
not nearly so rapid, : 





Evidence of Benjamin Fothergill :— 

I am a Consulting Engineer. . . . 
I was in practice in London for about 
twelve years, and then for upwards 
of twenty years I was in con- 
nection with Messrs. Sharp, Roberts, 
and Co., Engineers and Machinists, 
Manchester. I was afterwards a 
partner with. Mr. Roberts for five 
ae I was a juror at the 
Exhibitions of ’51 and ’62..... 
I am generally acquainted, as an 
Engineer and Machinist, with the 
sewing machines which were in 
use previous to Mr. Gibbs’ patent 
of 1857. In my opinion that 
patent embraced an important in- 
vention. ..... The Revolving 
Looper was a feature of a most 
extraordinary ,character, and gave 
quite a new character to the machine 
itself. . . .. Mr. Gibbs’ Patent 
insured not only more accurate 
working, but also the constant 
working of a machine at a 
higher velocity, producing 
more work, better in quality, 
and better in appearance. ... 
I consider that the result has 
been to secure to the public a 
machine that is almost fault- 
less, if not altogether so. 
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THE WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE) 
Sent for a Month’s Trial Free and Carriage 
Paid to any Station in the Kingdom. 
After the Trial, payment may be made, if 
desirable, in Monthly Instalments, as low as 
£1 each, at the invariable Cash Price. 
Machines of other makers taken in exchange 
at the highest prices for which they can be 
sold. Llustrated price list free. 


BEWARE OF INFERIOR MACHINES IN OUR SHAPE, AND OF UNSCRUPULOUS RIVALS IN 
TRADE, WHO REPRESENT THAT OUR STITCH IS IDENTICAL WITH THE CHAIN STITCH. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 00., 
135 RECENT STREET AND 150 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 























OSLER’S 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLMU. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL CLASS, ENCLISH & FOREICN. 
MESS, EXPORT, AND FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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has hitherto approached 
The Silent-Working 





Rapidity of Action, 
Firmness and Elasticity 
of Stitch, 
Noiselessness of Motion, 
Perfect Adaptation t 
every kind of work, 
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of Compreh 
to the Learner, 
Lightness and Elegance of 
Appearance, 


Simplicity of Construction, 
and 
\ guadiwoem ! 
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WHEELER & WILSON 


SILENT-WORKING 


LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


MANUFACTURERS, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 


H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


139, Regent St., and 
43, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS!! 
AND IS CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 


More than 400,000 of these Machines have been sold. 
THE ANNUAL SALE NOW EXCEEDS 60,000 ! 





on Application. 
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THE WHEELER & WILSON MFG Co., 


wing been repeatedly asked to supply a really good and moderately priced Hand 
rachine, have at last determined on introducing ci 


THE ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE, 


Which they can sell for £6 6s. This Machine being manufactured under their own direct supervision and. 
attheir own Manufactory, they canconfidently recommend it as the best of its class for all Family and Domestic 
Purposes. It makes the Lock-Stitch, which is universally acknowledged to be the stro t, neatest, and best. 
It will produce all the varieties of work of which Hand Machines are capable, and is decidedly the best in the market. 


Read descriptive Pamphlet, and the Notes on Sewing Machines, which can be had Gratis on application. 


130, REGENT STREET, AND 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
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PARKINS 


24.25.27.& 28. OXFORD S: 


Ww. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the new make 


WILTyL AST FOR YEARS (from 5s. 6d.) 
WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000), 
DRESSING BAGS for Ladies & Gentlemen, fitted from 30s. 
DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £20. ' 





Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. 
Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Gns.- 
HAND BAGS, 8s, 6d: to 2 Gns. 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s.6d.,12s.6d.&21s. 
HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, 9s. 6d. 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. 
CARD TRAYS in China, &c.,10s.6d. 
CIGAR CASES. CARD CASES. 
ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES 





INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d. 
BOOK SLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d. 
WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Gns. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 21s. 


DESPATCH BOXES, 2s. to.5 Gus. | 


POCKET BOOKS. PENC 
bina Is. to 40s. F 5 
T CASES of 2 and 4 
SES, 7s. 6d. to 3 Gns 
SMe 


OTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 30s. 
in Gilt, Bronze, and China. 


NICK-NACKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


FAMILY & POCKET BIBLES, 


ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 


BAGATELLE TABLES, ‘28s. 


6d., 50s., 58s. 6d., 658.5.078s.' 6d., ' 


&¢e., with! Balls, Cues, &c. (the Board at 78s. 6d-is 7 teet “Tong, and 
is strongly recommended.) 


IN- “DOOR, CROQUET, and all other In: door Games: 


UhLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST-FREE 





WRITING PAPERS &, ENVELOPES. 


(LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES AT WHOLESALE P: 
om: 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR 
WHETHER PURCHASED A 


CES. 
STAMPING FROM Any DIE, 
WAREHOUSE .OR NOT. 


MONOGRAM, CREST, AND ADDRESS ‘DIES CUT AT HALF PRICE. 


Packet of 120 sheets Note Paper 0 8 
120. do. Thick do: .........«. 1 0 
120, do. “Extra Thick 1 6) 


39 


DANCE PROGRAMMES, 20 quires Straw Paper for 3s..~ 


DINNER MENUS. .“ERMON 


250. Usefal Envelopes. 4 
1000 Envelopes ., . 
1000-Full Size ditto... ...yd..je-0cee-sce 4-6 


DISH PAPERS. 
PAPER, 20 quires. for-3s. 


OVERLAND END BLACK BORDERED PAPERS. 


*" THE NEW SQUARE-CUT ENVELOPES. 
Banks, Clubs, Institutions, Colleges, and Counting-houses supplied. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 





at very moderate prices. 





FOR 28 STAMPS... 
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